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Editorial Review 


A Gift 


This issue celebrates ten wonderful years 
of publishing. It is a gift--a thank-you--to 
all the faithful readers and contributors 
who have combined to make Exponent II a suc- 
cessful venture, For both the ten-year reader 
and the more recent subscriber, we present 
this issue as an overview of the past decade-~ 
it contains some of the best of Exponent II. 


Selecting the articles for this issue 
was no easy task; our editors came up with 
enough for two or three issues! (Perhaps 
there is a book in this somewhere. . . ) 
We tried to choose articles to show the over~ 
all excellence of the contributions, to pre- 
sent a balance of subjects, and to give a 
true perspective of what has appeared in 
these pages in the past ten years. In an 
effort to cram as much in as possible, we 
have excerpted several articles, indicated 
by ellipses; and included short quotes from 
articles in a section called "Quoteworthy.” 
Please note the contributions of different 
artists through the years, 


We're sorry if we missed your favorite; 


write and let us know what it was! (We'll 


put it in the book!) 


We've said repeatedly over the years that 
this newspaper is yours--you write for it, 
you make suggestions, and, as last fall's 
Reunion showed, you feel its cementing bond. 
Therefore, we mean it sincerely when we say 
the best of Exponent is the best of you, 


Nancy T. Dredge 


Our Mother’s Love 


. » » We justify our lack of interest in 
our Eternal Mother with such excuses as, "Oh, 
that just haen't been revealed." But the doc- 
trine hae been revealed. It was revealed to 
Joseph Smith over a hundred years ago, We have 
received the doctrine, Isn't it our responsibil- 





ity to seek a confirming witness of this revelation, 


to strive for a testimony of our own? 


And another excuse: "Heavenly Father muet 
not want ue to know about that right now. If 
He did, He'd reveal it to the prophet.” Can 
we honestly think that Heavenly Father would 
not want us to know about His eternal companion 
and the role She has played in our existence? 


1 oink that we can trust in the goodness 
of God. He is not sexist or demeaning. He 
would only want the greatest potential and the 
highest fulfillment for His daughters and His 
sons, God would want us to understand the glory 
possible for both sexes as we learn to live 
and love by celestial laws, I sense that both 
our Mother and our Father yearn to lead us to 
a higher plane, and they would if we would stop 
hunkering down inside ourselves, afraid to seek 
for more knowledge, afraid to ask, 


Susan Howe 
Spring 1984 


Traditions and Transitions 


. « « Because Eve wanted to keep all the 

Lord's commandments, she was seeking for more 
understanding. I can imagine Eve spending time 
pondering the seemingly contradictory command- 
ments--don't eat the fruit/multiply and replenish 
the earth--in much the same way men and women 
ponder the contradictions in their lives today. 


When Satan suggested to Eve that by eating the 
fruit she could gain knowledge, she was intrigued. 
She felt keenly the need for more knowledge and 
inquired more of him, Because of Adam's commit- 
ment to the principle of obedience, he asked 
no questions, 


The willingness to take risks is apparent in 
Eve's courage in going ahead and eating the fruit 
in order to gain the knowledge God did want her 
to gain. ... 


Traditionally we have "blamed" Satan and Eve 
for the Fall--Satan for tempting Eve and Eve for 
tempting Adam. The lone apple symbolizes for 
some Eve's singular responsibility for the Fall, 
However, this is not in keeping with wha! know 
about free agency and accountability. I 
Eve feels responsibility for her own partal 
the fruit but recognizes also Adam's responsi- 
bility for hie choice to eat the fruit. ... 


2 






Diane McKinney 
Spring 1981 


2 EXPONENT II 


Exponent Il is Born 


One hundred and two years ago a group of Mor- 
mon women began publication of a forthright news- 
paper called the Woman's Exponent. This ambi- 
tious paper circulated worldwide women's news, 
reports of the Church auxiliaries, feminist edi- 
torials, suffrage progress, household tips, let- 
ters, humor and more to sisters from Salt Lake to 
St. George and throughout the territories. The 
Exponent was published until 1914, 


The discovery of this newspaper has meant a 
lot to women today. Our foremothers had spirit 
and independence, a liveliness their daughters 
ean be proud of. Devoted mothers and wives, they 
tended their homes and children, helped support 
the family, and turned out a dynamic newspaper on 
the side. Can we do the same? 


The Mormon women of the Greater Boston area 
have been thinking and talking about Mormon won- 
en's issues for five years now. Our network 
of sisterhood grows constantly. Sisters write 
us from far off and come to visit our meetings, 
These relationships have enriched us all, and 
we hope to catch more of our sisters in this 
net of common experience and understanding. 


To that purpose we begin publication of 
Exponent II, a modest but sincere newspaper, 
which we hope will bring Mormon women into closer 
friendship. Faithful, but frank, Exponent II 
will provide an open platform for the exchange 
of news and life views. We not only welcome 
but invite contributions: news articles, short 
essays on pertinent topics, poetry, suggestions 
and letters, 


Exponent II, poised on the dual platforms 
of Mormonism and Feminism, has two aims: to 
strengthen the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints and to encourage and develop the tal- 
ents of Mormon women. That these aims are consis- 
tent we intend to show by our pages and our lives. 


Claudia L. Bushman 
duly 1974 


A Refiner’s Fire 


Mormons are uncomfortable with the word 
"suffering." In a religion where "man is that 
he might have joy," where the joys of family 
life are extolled to sell our faith to the world; 
in a religion that looks to the joy of Resurrec- 
tion Morning ignoring the sorrow of Good Friday; 
whose members avoid the mystery of "qui tollis 
peccata mundi" and hurry past the paintings «| 
of "Jesus Descending from the Cross" in museums-~ 
in such a religion, is there any room for suffer- 
ing? Some have conjectured that the reason 
the Great Mormon Novel has never been written 
is that Mormons are too busy being happy (or, 
perhaps, are just too busy!) to have experience 
suffering. The quest for truth, many feel, 
necessitates a painful process; a religion with 
an answer for every problem seems rather pollyana 
to such outsiders, Singer, Chaim Potok, and 
Solzhenitsyn are good evidence that peoples 
with histories of suffering can produce writers 
with amazing perception. (As Herbert Harker 
wistfully laments, "If only I had been born 
a Jew, I could write novels like Saul Bellow!") 


And yet, our own history, our own scriptures, 
acknowledge suffering. Though Haun's Mill is 
not a popular Sunday School lesson topic, it 
is nevertheless part of Mormon history, The 
horrors of the westward trek are accessible 
to all. If some members feel uncomfortable 
singing "Though Deepening Trials," many are 
happy to know they can "cast their burden on 
the Lord." The value of suffering to gain ex- 
perience and knowledge is certainly made clear 
to Joseph Smith in D&C 122, 


I knew but didn't relate personally to these 
ideas until I read letter after letter from 
women ceostitaitechescana teers with infertility 

eir 





had opened hearts to other people 
and th “problems. mt used phrases like 
"Itve Tn pe S a ad 
eg effects of of suffering fe orp ese of 
their experiences, they gained feelings 


of love and wanting to gee Btlicreetpoctally 
those who had been previously thought of as 
unlikely objects to love--such as the birth 
mothers of many adoptive mothers' children. 


The awakening they felt made me think of 
the Ultimate Sufferer, and I wondered if His 
experience in the Garden, inexplicable and 
mystically perceived as it is, was a necessary 
step for omniscience--the absolute knowledge 
of everyone's pain and sorrow, which leads to 
compassion and, therefore, to a desire to sacri- 
fice oneself to serve others, Little glimmers 
of this desire kept shining through those letters, 
Was experience, then, not only the best teacher 
for us mere mortals but also necessary to enable 
us to really understand others and reach out 
to them? 


Although I do not desire any more suffering 
in my life than what I have, nor do I wish to 
lose the orientation of our Church towards joy, 
I wish to affirm that suffering can be a healthy 
part of our lives and open us up to a more ex- 
quisite kind of joy than we have known before, 


Nancy T, Dredge 
Fall 1978 


Out of the 
Mouths of Babes 


"What does 'merry' mean?" my son inquired, 


"It means cheerful, 
I replied absently. 


happy, pleasant, sunny,” 


"And 'miss' . . . what is that?" he went on. 

"Well, to miss means you didn't make it, or 
you weren't on the mark, It's when you try and 
fail, like in baseball when you strike at the 
ball but don't hit it. Three misses and you 
are out. Right?" 


"Is it because the girls can't hit good?" he 
persisted, 


"What do you mean?" I responded with sudden 
interest and indignation, "Of course girls can 
hit well, at least some of them. . . what girls?" 


"Well at church there are these girls that 
used to be in the boys' classes but now they 
have to go somewhere else, and they have a sign 
that says on it... 'Merrie Miss.'" 


"Oh, that,” I relaxed again momentarily, feel- 
ing on comfortable and familiar ground. "That 
kind of 'miss' means a little girl. Some people 
call little girls 'miss' as a way of being po- 
lite. That's it: ‘'miss' is a name for a nice 
girl." My temporary comfort was slipping away, 
and that familiar little name that I had heard 
in church for years and years suddenly sounded 
strange to me. 


"Do you call little girls tmiss'?" my curious 
son asked. 

"Heavens no," I said indignantly, "That is 
just a cute little name." 


"Well, why do they call those girls that at 
church?" 


"T have no idea, Perhaps because children 
are often happy . . ." (I was searching for some 
good reason that made sense to me and might to 
him) ". . Heavenly Father wants His children 
to be happy.” 


"Why aren't the boys called that?" 


I began remembering the names for the boys, 
but he was ahead of me. 


"The boys are called 'Blazers,' and I know 
that they are called that because blazers like 
adventures and find new paths and build things 
and do things. They do lots of exciting and fun 
things. They are happy too. Maybe the girls are 
called happy because they don't get to do all 
those fun things and Heavenly Father thought they 
might be sad unless they had a happy name." 


"That can't be the reason," I blurted out 
with a passion that surprised us both. 


"I'm sorry, Mom," he said, trying to soothe 
my troubled soul, "One last question: were 
you ever one of those . . . Merrie Misses?" 


"No," I said proudly, "I was a SEAGULLI" 
"Thank heavens," he said, reassured. "At 
least you could fly." 
Judith Rasmussen Dushku 
Fall 1981 


The Woman’s Exponent Revisited 


The women of Utah to-day occupy a position 
hich attracts the attention of intelligent 
shinking men and women everywhere, They are 
sngaged in the practical solution of some of 
she greatest social and moral problems of the 
ige, and a powerful interest is manifested 
shroughout the United States, and, it may be 
said, the entire civilized world, to learn from 
‘eliable sources the views honestly entertained 
yy them on these questions, 


They have been grossly misrepresented through 
she press, by active enemies who permit no oppor- 
unity to pass of maligning and slandering them; 
ind with but limited opportunity of appealing 
o the intelligence and candor of their fellow 
ountrymen and countrywomen in reply. 





Who are so well able to speak for the women 
f Utah as the women of Utah themselves? "It 
.s better to represent ourselves than to be mis- 
‘epresented by others!" 


For these reasons, and that women may help 
ach other by the diffusion of knowledge and 
information possessed by many and suitable to 
11, the publication of Woman's Exponent, a jour- 
al owned by, controlled by and edited by Utah 
adies, has been commenced, 


The aim of this journal will be to discuss 
very subject interesting and valuable to women, 
it will contain a brief and graphic summary of 
urrent news local and general, household hints, 
sducational matters, articles on health and dress, 
correspondence, editorials on leading topics 
f interest suitable to its columns and miscel- 
janeous reading. 


It will aim to defend the right, inculcate 
sound principles, and disseminate useful 
cnowledge, 

dan. 15, 1873 


A Word 
About Women 


One can scarcely take up a book, magazine, or 
lewSspaper nowadays without being aware that women 
ie "creating a sensation," they are certainly 
setting themselves talked about; are men beginning 
-o fear and tremble (I fear some are), and is 
here "a woman at the bottom of the mischief?" 
That is a familiar saying of theirs. We are 
old that "in the last days men's hearts would 
"ail them," but we had no idea it would be at- 
sributable to women, yet it is even so from the 
ulpit down; this is idol-breaking by women, 
and though men speak of her as silly, vain, and 
‘rivolous; they will perhaps find ere long that 
yoman is terribly in earnest; that she is no 
Longer willing to be trammelled by narrow conven- 
tionalities, but to step forward on a broader 
platform, undaunted upon her by those who have 
not the inspiration of a potent power urging 
them to a noble purpose, She can endure all 
the calumny and reproach of those who are ready 
to attribute to her the motives of revenge, spite 
br disappointed love, knowing that the end will 
more than justify the means, and be ample atone- 
ment for any personal sacrifice, , . 


Woman untaught, in a vast majority, for count- 
less centuries in all arts save such as pertain 
to domestic life or the "wiles that charm," at 
best subordinate or inferior, to come and go as 
she was bid, has been termed silly, vain, weak 
and cowardly, but give her justice and she is no 
coward, give her cause and she will face fearful 
odds, as is abundantly proved at the present time 
in her putting forward a claim for the right of 
the ballot; we have as much to gain or lose by 
good laws, or bad laws as men; we should be well 
versed in law and understand all that pertains to 
marriage, to divorce, and to property; we have as 
much to risk by law as men. Does it detract from 
their dignity because women prove themselves 
capacitated for the same positions as men, is 
this any usurpation of power or of rights? If 
they are really superior to us let them move on, 
"there is room higher up." They have not reached 
the pinnacle of greatness yet, to which it is 
possible to attain, let them look to it that they 
advance if they would not have women too close 
upon their track, for there is advancement among 
women; thought is growing, and men should turn 
their attention and bend their energies to things 
of more weighty consideration than woman's faults 
and a jealousy of precedence, should look with 
pride instead of fear upon women who are seeking 
to elevate, inspire and ennoble the sex, for they 
are the molders of men, it is conceded; then as 
women advance, so does it more surely perfect the 
future race of men, Woman bears the impress of 
the seal of immortality. 

1 November 1876 





Lover’s Mistake 


Many a man lives with a woman half a lifetime 
without suspecting that the wife of his bosom 
has really forgotten more than he ever knew. 
Many a carpet-knight, who plumes himself upon 
his wonderful skill in smashing hearts, is being 
mentally measured and intellectually turned in- 
side out by the smiling girls whom he thinks 
he is captivating. Many a veteran beau, who 
pulls on his gloves to depart, feeling proudly 
conscious of having made a profound impression 
upon the soul of the belle who has endured him 
for the evening, would be wonderfully enlightened 
if not edified, could he hear the sigh of relief 
which escaped her lips when the clang of the 
door announced his departure, 


1 Auguet 1876 





Exercise for Girls 


This article is written especially in the 
interest of girls, for custom has long demanded 
for boys vigorous and healthy exercise, which 
is the legitimate means of giving harmonious 
vigor to the body, But custom has also forbidden 
for girls such exercise, because forsooth, it 
is ungenteel to wrestle, run and row; and scarce- 
ly dare the slaves of sex and fashion indulge 
in equestrian exercise; certainly not without 
various trappings and restrictions which fetter 
free movement, It is time that more common-sense 
views were entertained on this subject, especial- 
ly by the people of Utah, whose aim is the renewal 
of the primeval strength and longevity of the 
human race, There can be no valid reason why 
we may not break through the trammels of foolish 
and groundless customs, such, for instance, as 
the deep prejudice against whistling. If it 
is proper for a boy to whistle, why be so deeply 
shocked when under similar circumstances a girl 
indulges in the harmless pastime! Not that to 
be debarred from whistling would be a great pri- 
vation, but little things exemplify great ones; 
as the Bostonians argued respecting three cents 
@ pound on tea, 


It is not enough that one sex be trained to 
bodily strength and symmetry; that is doing the 
work in halves, Let the girls also have due 
attention on this point. And do not let all 
their exercises be drudgery, either, Washing, 
sweeping and churning are all very well in their 
place; but if "all work and no play make Jack 
a dull boy," I contend that it will also make 
Jill a dull girl, She should learn to skate, 
to swim, to play ball, and--yes, to shoot! Self 
protection demands this last in these wild, west- 
ern countries, and to my mind it should be far 
more pleasing to see our girl going out on shoot- 
ing excursions with her brothers and sturdily 
bearing home at night the game she has captured, 
than laced up in corsets, with smelling bottle 
at nose, giving little plaintive screams if she 
should spy a mouse, or a frog, or any of God's 
harmless creatures which should awaken admiration 
for His boundless wisdom, instead of fear or 
even disgust, It is high time that such nervous 
timidity, not to say such affectation, should 
pass into disfavor. And the very best way to 
accomplish this desirable end, would be to give 
the girl such confidence in her Physical prowess 
that she would feel herself equal to any small 
contingencies, 

Lu Dalton 
31 Jan 1873 


Woman’s Voice 


I have just come home from Sunday School; 
I have fed my silk-worms, attended to some other 
domestic duties, and now I want to say a few 
words to the mothers, 


Our children, even here in Zion, are growing 
up without a knowledge of the Gospel in a great 
measure; and parents are to blame in many instan- 
ces, We must teach our ohildren the word of 
the Lord, and practice it ourselves, or we shall 
be held accountable at the last day, I am inter- 
ested in the things of the kingdom of God, and 
I would like to see every one working faithfully 
with their best ability. 


How can we sit down with our hands folded 
and say all is well, and think we are going to 
be saved in the Celestial kingdom? The Lord 
says--"Serve me with all thy might, mind and 
strength, and pray without ceasing." 


I think woman has so much to do and to learn 
that she has no time to spend on trifles; but 
as wife and mother to be up and doing. We must 
learn what we came here for; assuredly it was 
not to waste time in vanity and folly. We must 
learn of the things of God and practice true 
principles, If woman is to be a companion, a 
counselor to man, and he attains to thrones, 
principalities and powers, the wife to be his 
equal and stand by his side, what a vast work 
lies before her to perform; it is said one is 
not without the other in the Lord. 


Sisters, we must train our children in the 
right way, that they may be an honor to us; let 
us gain wisdom and get understanding, that we 
may teach our children in the ways of the Lord. 
I realize it is the mother that makes the man; 
then how great the responsibility of mothers, 
to instil into the minds of their children truth, 
honesty and virtue, I believe there are many 
noble spirits ruined through the weakness and 
indulgence of parents, They smile and flatter 
the child in doing wrong when it is little, be- 
cause it is too young to correct, and when it 
grows bigger it is too large and old and knows 
more than its parents; then comes the fruits 
of what they have sown. Let every one learn 
not to smile or encourage wrong even in a child. 


5 dune 1876 


Work and Wait 


The eyes of the world are upon Utah in the 
present state of affairs, and the greatest and 
noblest women are watching and anxious to know 
how the tide will turn, 


If Utah comes into the union with equal suf- 
frage upon her banner, what rejoicing there will 
be among women who are laboring early and late 
unceasingly for the promotion of the cause, and 
the freedom of every woman from political bondage, 


Woman herself must not cease her efforts in 
her own behalf, or in behalf of her sex; because 
it must be apparent to all, that although women 
may be intellectually bright, vigorous and active, 
yet they lack the training and discipline men get 
from association, political and otherwise, which 
brings them in contact with each other, and the 
public at large, Women have occupied a much nar- 
rower sphere heretofore, and necessarily their 
views and opinions on such questions of state, 
with its relative departments, political econom- 
ics and matters of serious importance will re- 
quire time to mature, And the real method of 
arriving at excellence in any of these, will be 
by practice, Urtil women are admitted to parti- 
cipation in affairs of city, county and state, 
they never will utilize the knowledge of politi- 
eal science they may get by careful study and in- 
vestigation, By attending primary meetings, con- 
ventions and such like public gatherings, they 
will come by degrees to comprehend the responsi- 
bility and advantages of the ballot and to appre- 
ciate the opportunities it gives where judicious- 
ly exercised to make better conditions for human- 
ity, and especially to make better protection for 
dependent women and children; not only individ- 
ually but in all public places, and institutions, 
whether educational, industrial or reformatory. 


Not that we think the millenium will have come, 
when women have equal suffrage, but it will be 
the dawning of a brighter period for the whole 
world of mankind; already the leaven has begun to 
work in Utah and women feel the stirring of new 
ideas, a desire to look deeper in to the science 
of government, and to examine the history of 
other countries and compare notes, 


1 September 1895 


1954. SUMMER 3 


—— _ A VERY SPECIAL WOMAN == 


We were sitting in the Union Building of the 
University of Utah, catching up on the almost 
twenty years that had passed since we had last 
had a chance to talk. She was a very special 
woman to me, We had worked together in the Lon- 
don office of the British Mission in 1950 and 
1951 and had shared many memorable experiences 
during that time. Missionaries who laugh to- 
gether, cry together, and work together develop 
a special feeling for their associates in the 
missionfield that even twenty years or more can=- 
not totally dissipate, I had just told her, 
laughing, that one thing that had happened to 
me since our last meeting was that some people 
now considered me quite an authority on the 


emotional problems of Mormon women, "What do 
you think of that?" I asked. 
"I think it's great," she replied, "Somebody 


should be. Tell me about me," 

"You know I can't do that," I said. "But 
I really have learned a lot from the Mormon women 
I've been privileged to work with since I became 
a psychiatrist," 

"Privileged?" She looked surprised, 

"What other profession permits a person to 
share some of the intimate thoughts and feelings 
of other people," I replied, "And if I know 
anything about what goes on inside the women 
of this Church, it's because I've listened to 
them and tried to understand," 


She looked at me for a minute, searching my 
face as if trying to determine whether or not 
I was serious, then said simply, "Tell me," 


There is so much to tell. LDS women, in my 
opinion, are amazing. They are bright, intelli- 
gent, educated, capable administrators, good 
organizers, creative, innovative, and hard work- 
ing. They want very much to be good wives and 
mothers, They are responsible, fun to be with, 
adventurous, attractive, and supportive. And 
they are good cooks! They walk a fine line by 
trying to give encouragement and moral support to 
their husbands and children without going so far 
that they might be considered shrews or "nags." 


"You make us sound like paragons of virtue." 


"I think your virtues far outweigh your vices-- 
although you have a few of those too," 


"Thank goodness!" 


"But generally, you're good women in every 
sense of the word, Of course, you pay a price 
for your goodness, One Mormon woman commented 
to me recently that she got so tired sometimes 
of being "cheerleader" for her whole family that 
she felt like screaming, Then she laughed and 
said that if she did scream, everyone would prob- 
ably think she was still cheering!" 


"She and I are sisters in more ways than one!" 
She paused, then because she had identified with 
that feeling asked, "Surely that isn't what makes 
her come to a psychiatrist, is it?" 


No, But it is the beginning of the process 
unless she makes some changes, She usually comes 
when she finds she has lost her enthusiasm for 
almost everything, Nothing seems to interest 
her anymore, Everything she does is an almost 
overwhelming effort. She feels sometimes as 
if the prospect of having to cook one more meal 
is going to turn her into a raving maniac! (No- 
body uses that expression, however, with a psy- 
chiatrist! It is much too threatening and per- 
haps much too close to what is actually being 
felt.) She cannot concentrate on anything. 

She feels like crying all the time, Of course, 
she does not. But she feels like it, And she 

is putting on weight. She know she is eating 
many things that she should not: cakes, pies, 

ice cream, candy. But she cannot seem to stop. 
She has to eat something, and nothing else appeals 
to her very much, 


She is not sleeping well at night. She is 
tired when she goes to bed and falls asleep with- 
out too much trouble, but she awakens about 2:30 
or 3:00 a.m, and finds it hard to go back to 
sleep. She is not certain what she thinks about 
in those dark, early hours of the morning, She 
is not certain that there is anything specific on 
her mind, Many ideas pop in and out of her head. 


The one thing she is certain of is that some- 
thing is wrong, and true to the strength she has 
as a Mormon woman, she decides to do something 
about it. Mormon women do not run away from 
problems, The same determination that helped 
them walk across the plains, encouraging their 
families and friends all the way (cheerleaders 
even then!), helps them find the courage to seek 
professional guidance. In an environment where 
so many people equate the need for psychotherapy 


4 EXPONENT II 


with an implicit admission of some kind of sin, 
("If you're living your religion, you don't need 
psychiatry"), that does take courage. But be- 
cause of that, she comes asking for help from 

a position of strength, not of weakness, 


Psychotherapists have given these symptoms 
aname: depression. In my experience, it is 
the most common problem with which Mormon women 
must deal, Seventy to eighty percent of the 
women in the Church that I have treated in the 
fourteen years I have practiced psychiatry have 
been depressed, Very few of them could have 
identified what was happening to them as depres- 
sion when they came to me, Most of them were 
relieved to learn what it was they were experi- 
encing. Everyone has heard of depression, and 
something can be done about it, It is not fatal. 


Actually, depression can be fatal, Many de- 
pressed people commit suicide, That is the real 
danger of depression, But if a depressed person 
does not commit suicide, he or she will get over 
the depression, Suicide is rarely, in my experi- 
ence, a serious consideration among Mormon women. 
That would be a totally unacceptable course of 
action for her, But because she is depressed, 
the idea has come into her mind occasionally. 

It helps to know that such thoughts are common 
during the course of a depression, and she does 
not need to be ashamed of them. When she knows 
this, the thoughts of suicide are less frequent, 
and when they do make their appearance, she does 
not worry so much about them. Before long, they 
are totally forgotten. She is too busy doing 

the things she needs to do to get over her depres- 
sion, That means she is in the process of looking 
at what is going on inside her, and she is recog- 
nizing that much of it has to do with her reli- 
gious background and training, 


Mormon women are not encouraged to express 
their feelings unless they are warm, loving, 
nurturing, and tender, But there is a whole 
spectrum of emotions that she is encouraged to 
ignore--feelings such as anger, resentment, hos- 
tility, irritation, It is reported, and I have 
never verified this, that President David 0. McKay 
once said that the only time a woman should raise 
her yoice in the home is if the house is on fire, 
Whether or not President McKay is being quoted 
correctly, the idea is still one with which many 
Mormon women must deal, They must remain in 
control of their aggressive feelings at all times, 
and they must only express love and warm, tender 
feelings in their homes, to their loved ones, 
and to their family and friends, 


But the fact is that they do feel angry some- 
times, They are irritated sometimes, Like every- 
one else, they want to raise their voices and 
just get mad--sometimes. But now it is a reli- 
gious issue. If they give in to these hostile, 
aggressive feelings, they must look at themselves 
as no longer living their religion, Whereas 
the average non-Mormon woman can blow off steam 
and not be overwhelmed with guilt, the average 
Mormon woman cannot. So she tries to hold these 
"negative" feelings inside, and the effort it 
takes out of her contributes to her depression, 
She is in a no-win situation, If she expresses 
her anger, she feels guilty and becomes depressed 
because she is an unworthy wife for her husband, 
an unworthy mother for her children, and an un- 
worthy representative of gospel living. If she 
does not express her anger, the effort it takes 
out of her to control these feelings makes her 
depressed, and her depression makes her again an 
unworthy wife, mother, and member of the Church, 


This already difficult situation is often 
compounded by another situation which is very 
Mormon. A Mormon woman is indoctrinated with 
the idea that the most wonderful thing that can 
happen to her is to marry a man who honors his 
priesthood and is active in the Church. Prestige 
comes to her through the advancement of her hus- 
band in the priesthood hierarchy and in his 
Church service, But Church service requires that 
the husband and father spend a lot of time outside 
his home, She often feels that she is being 
left alone to cope with family problems far too 
much, and besides, she would like to have her 
husband around once in a while when he did not 
have something else on his mind--usually his 
Church responsibilities and what he has to do 
before his next meeting. She would like some 
time and attention, 


But she has no right to want that, What kind 
of woman is she, anyway? How can she possibly 
resent the fact that her husband is spending 
his time serving the Lord? With thoughts like 
that, she has no right to be married to such 
a fine man, She is not living up to the vows 
she made in the temple. She does not deserve 
the blessings she has received, How can a woman 
with such thoughts rear fine children with testi- 
monies of the gospel who will go on missions, 
honor the priesthood, serve the Lord, and be 
fine examples of Mormon manhood and womanhood?” 


Such thoughts compound her already strong 
feelings of being unworthy, She is ashamed of 
herself, Above all, she does not want anyone 
to know--especially other Mormon women who have 
never had thoughts like hers, She is guilt- 
ridden, unhappy, and remembers that if she were 
living her religion, she would never be having 
emotional problems, Yet what is she doing wrong? 
How is she sinning? She is feeling things she 
should not feel, and they lead to thoughts she 
should not have, But she does not seem able 
to control what she feels. Does that mean she 
is having a "nervous breakdown?" Is she out 
of control? There is nothing more terrifying 
to a good LDS woman than the thought that she 
might have lost control of herself, 


That is when she comes for help--frightened, 
unhappy, guilt-ridden, ashamed, unworthy, but 
with an inherent belief still that she can do 
something about it to change it for the better. 
That is why I say she is amazing and why I see 
her coming in strength for help, not in weakness, 


"What do you do?" my sister-missionary asked, 
"Are you asking for psychiatric trade se- 
erets?" I was being flippant. The conversation 

had become much too serious. 


"I'd like to know." 
serious, 


She was still very 


"Well, I usually put her on anti-depressant 
medications, make her exercise regularly to work 
off some of the energy that hostile, aggressive 
feelings generate, and we talk a lot about emo- 
tions and how they affect our lives." 


Emotions are not logical and reasonable, 
That is the first thing she needs to understand. 
Our whole Mormon training emphasizes reason and 
logic, and so when she is confronted with feel- 
ings that cannot be handled with reason and 
logic, a Mormon woman is confused. 


"Is that only true for Mormon women?" 


"No, It's true for all of us--men and women, 
Mormon and non-Mormon," 


"Well, that's something," she said, "At least 
we're not different in that regard, How do you 
handle them? Your feelings, I mean," 


There is not a simple answer to that question, 
That takes time and must be individualized. But 
the process involves accepting her feelings as 
a part of her--a valuable part--that is telling 
her about her experience with life. Then she 
must find a way to express those feelings that 
is acceptable to her, I do not advocate that 
any woman become a screaming shrew in her home, 
and if I did, she would not, That is not accept- 
able to her. But anger, resentment, and hostility 
generate energy that can be used for construc- 
tive, meaningful purposes. I think there was 
a lot of angry energy used up in that trip across 
the plains our ancestors made, But I also do 
not advocate sublimating all that energy. The 
expression of a little anger never hurt anyone, 
and it often does a lot of good, It permits 
others to express their anger towards us and 
clears the air. If we do it appropriately and 
do not let it build up inside us, we never erupt 
like a volcano, and the intensity never gets 
so great that it is destructive, 


My missionary friend was quiet for a moment, 
But she was smiling. Then she confessed, "I 
can identify with those feelings you're talking 
about," she said, "I've had them all, And I've 
thought those thoughts. I didn't know others 
had, And I certainly didn't know there were 
any Mormon men around who knew about them!" 


"Recently in a class of women, when we discus- 
sed some of these things, one woman said, 'I've 
lived in Salt Lake City all my life, and this 
is the first time I have known that other women 
thought and felt the same way I do.' I thought 
that was sad," I said. 


"But it's true," she said, "So now that 
you've told me and told your class, tell others, 
It helps to know," 


She stood to leave. We shook hands--mission- 
aries always do--and we smiled, Hers was not 
quite the same smile that I remembered from the 
missionfield, It was more mature now and more 
wise, She had obviously grown and developed 
as a person during the years since we had last 
talked together. I expected that, She always 
had been, and still was, a fine Mormon woman, 





Martin C, Nalder, M.D. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
March 1975 
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In the beginning alone there was a splendid 
kind of thrill to that late afternoon, the kind 
that you feel somehow may have been reserved 
for only the young. There was the festive ex- 
citement of a tournament, probably not too dif- 
ferent from the exhilaration in the court of 
King Arthur when the jousting was about to begin. 
There was a crowd, milling about in their expec- 
tations. There was somewhere the sucoulence 
of holiday food prepared for contestants and 
spectators. Officials scurried their importance 
around, excitement rustled like drapery, and 
the time was at hand. 


No doubt the improbability of my being there 
was the biggest factor in the strange euphoria 
that overcame me as I warmed up for what was 
to be that day an amazing recapitulation of so 
many of the best parts of my life. It was the 
semi-final round of the National Senior Indoor 
Tennis Championships, and I, a fifty-two-year- 
old wife, Relief Society teacher, mother of five, 
grandmother of two and three quarters, gray- 
haired sitter at a typewriter, was out there 
trying to hit the ball in ways that would not 
make my skilled partner ashamed of me, And across 
from us were the Number One team in the nation-- 
also sagging here and there with humid wrinkles 
tracing their years of playing the game and get- 
ting their ranking in the "50 and overs," 


A major difference had to be that it had been 
lots of years--decades--since I had played in 
areal tournament, And the reality of my doing 
it now suddenly mounted in my throat. What in 
the wild world did I think I was doing there? 
What made me ever think that I could waltz onto 
the court with the likes of these and do anything 
but disgrace myself and my fine partner? The 
four matches I'd had to play the day before now 
took hold of my spine and the backs of my legs. 
Why had it become anything but a joke to enter 
a tournament at all? Anything more than a pleas- 
ant chance to play in a first round and meet 
some interesting strangers on the court? I 
served three double faults in the first game. 

In the next, I missed more service returns than 
I had in all four matches the day before. My 
eyesight failed me, my will jellied from my scalp 
and solidified in my immovable soles, 


I glanced furtively toward the sidelines. 
Sitting as close as they could to the court were 





my big dark-haired sons-in-law and my big still 
unbalding husband, and behind them in the more 
comfortable chairs were five daughters whose 
matches I had watched and been part of for nearly 
twenty years, They all saw that I was looking, 
sheepish and petrified, And they each looked 
back in ways as private and knowing as silent 
touch. One clenched his fist and drew it up 

in a sportsman's signal of encouragement, another 
nodded her firm assurance, another just shook 
her head and beamed. They all somehow lent then- 
selves and their lilt to my wilting. They became 
for me what I had always wanted us to be for 

each other--steadfast support in even the most 
unlikely endeavor. I never felt more with my 
erazy family. There was a blending of something 
I didn't quite understand. But I liked it. 


I walked around the net post and bounced the 
yellow ball with my racket on my way to the base- 
line, And a funny thing. In that short walk, 
everything leaped into altered focus. I was 
a girl again, a twenty-year-old playing doubles 
with my brother or best friend. The sun was 
shining with summer heat, my arms and legs were 
firm and brown, and running was the final joy. 
The sweet tension of tournament stretching 
snatched at me and released every hormone and 
nerve. Concentration fell around me like an 
animate coma--and the game was on! 


For the next nearly two hours I moved ina 
tight bliss of having combined for me what I 
never could have imagined possible. Yes, I was 
that girl again, heady with exhilaration that 
I would surely have supposed to be only for the 
young competing for their place; and I was at 
the same time a mature woman with new parts of 
me spangling on the sidelines, rooting for me- 
my mother and father and brothers had done all 
those years ago. How I loved them in their ob- 
vious loving me in what was that moment so unex- 
pectedly important. Here were the mystic connec~ 
tions, the verities that the very wise propound 
and the very lucky partake of, 





How the match came out mattered only as a 
glowing surface on a deep pattern, Having them 
now a part of my trying, being the best I knew 
how, giving everything I had to a momentary, 
demanding, soaring effort, I crossed all boundar- 
ides of time and expectation, I was carried, 
transcendent, into a new kind of knowing: There 
is a richness in continuity, a magnetism between 
stages and generations, and a rounding out of 
edges. On that green court that afternoon, with 
a partner of my same vintage and persuasions, 

I glimpsed the luminous threads between kingdoms, 


That the match ebbed and flowed, that we went 
into a tiebreaker in the third set, that we almost 
did the whole thing should be treat enough to 
remember; but that it was so’ much more will last 
me a long time. It just may stay as one of the 
real recognitions that only now and then is al- 
lowed us--to see the gratuities of eternity--that 
growing older is the richest kind of blending, 
for it multiplies as it combines, On the court, 
in the heart, in the plan, the growing not old 
but older is probably the only way of knowing 
how much right there is in the journey. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Pall 1977 





—— PHARISEES AND SINNERS == 


I sometimes hear Mormon women talk about being 
caught between two worlds. They can't identify 
with the hostility of secular feminism, yet they 
feel.ill-at-ease and mistrusted in their own 
small wards. This conflict, though painful, 
is unavoidable, it seems to me, and it holds 
rich opportunities for service and growth, 


A few years ago, as I prepared a Relief Soci- 
ety lesson on obedience, I decided to try a lit- 
tle object lesson on my class. I went to the 
meeting in old jeans, with my hair stringing 
down over my shoulders. I was quite pleased 
with the thought of the Pharasaical responses 
I would provoke and with the discussion this 
would stimulate later in the lesson. 


But I had not anticipated how difficult it 
would be for me to walk into the room. I found 
myself buttoning my coat higher, sitting down 
hurriedly in a corner, and twisting my ankles 
back under the chair to hide my sneakers. Having 
deliberately violated the norms of my community, 
I was ostracized by my own self-consciousness 
long before I was rejected by anyone there. 

I have tried to remember that. 


I have also tried to remember how much fun it 
was to give that lesson when I finally took my 
coat off and stood up. Part way through, I con- 
fessed that my costume was intentional and asked 





the women to share their honest responses to it. 
One sister, fresh from Utah, said: "Well, I 
thought it was pretty strange, but I decided to 
ignore it. I'd heard they did things differently 
back here." (Needless to say, she and I became 
good friends!) 


The bishop's wife said: "I was shocked at 
first, but I knew you and so I didn't worry." 


"But what if you hadn't known me?" I asked. 
The answers were thoughtful and brought out the 
expected points about Love, Tolerance, Judge 
Not That Ye Be Not Judged, I know the Pharisees 
in my class learned something that morning, but 
the Sinner learned even more. 


I had barely survived my own period of Culture 
Shock in that ward. I had left an unusually 
open and accepting Mormon community, and at every 
turn in the new one I offended and gave offense. 
I'm not sure which was the bigger mistake--to 
pounce on my sisters with my well-polished col- 
lection of new ideas or to go into hiding nursing 
my differences, Both responses showed a remark- 
able lack of confidence in myself and in then. 
It took me awhile to learn that people can't 
reject you if you know you belong. 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 
Summer 1978 
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The following are excerpts from the 1982 Expo- 
nent Day Dinner speech given by Lavina Fielding 
Anderson: 


. » « I have chosen to talk on happiness because 
of the quite outrageous happiness of my personal 
life and the hope that in sharing what makes 

me happy, I can prompt you to pay attention as 
well to what makes you happy. It is my firm 
conviction, to paraphrase a well-known scripture, 
that "Happiness never was wickedness." There are 
all kinds of pitfalls with this statement, of 
course. C.S, Lewis was one who remarked that the 
happiest man he knew was also the most selfish. 
But I'm making some assumptions: that we're 
genuinely trying to be good; that our struggles 
are to be better, not to suppress conscience; and 
that one of the things that makes us unhappy is 
a sense of always falling short, of being imper- 
fect and unworthy. As I think about what makes 
me happy, it isn't sin and wrong-doing, It's 
belting out a hymn with the rest of my ward under 
the baton of an enthusiastic chorister, It's 
having our two-year-old, Christian, reach out 
from Paul's arms to put an arm around my neck, 
then drape the other around Paul's, bringing our 
heads close together so that he can contemplate 
the spectacle, beaming with satisfaction, It's 
seeing zucchini sprouts pop through the ground 
with such vigor that the leaves pick up clods on 
their way. It's settling down in bed with a big 
bowl of popcorn and a book I've been longing to 
read for weeks, It's reading out loud to Paul or 
he to me and laughing at the same passage, It's 
going visiting teaching to a home where the hus- 
band stays in the living room because he also en- 
joys the discussion. It's getting the counter 
tops and the sink and the floor and the refriger- 
ator all clean simultaneously. It's taking the 
pencil to a good idea struggling in the under~ 
brush of a bad sentence and fixing it so that the 
idea can dance in the garlands of its words. 


Now these are just little things. I don't 
know what makes you happy, but the impression I 
sometimes carry away from lesson manuals is that 
some transcendent beneficence descends during 
acts of service, scripture reading, or answers to 
prayer. All of those things happen, too, but the 
implication that the homely happinesses are some- 
how different--worth less, not quite as impor- 
tant--is something I don't believe, I don't 
‘think happiness comes in two-week blocks along 
with handing in your four-generation group 
sheets, I think it comes for thirty-second 
snatches when you see something make sense that 
hadn't before, And much of it is physical--a 
good laugh, singing, or as Emma Lou Thayne would 
tell you, playing tennis, 


A reason I think we need to notice and culti- 
vate and be grateful for all of these little mo- 
ments is that they are a great deterrent to sin 
and selfishness, My experience has been that 
happy people are not cruel, They are not irrev- 
erent towards God, They are not insensitive to 
others, They are not unwilling to devote time 
and energy to meeting another's needs. Happiness 
brings with it a kind of gratitude that pours it- 
self out in love to God and to other human crea- 
tures. If righteousness seems particularly dif- 
ficult and unrewarding, perhaps it's because 
we're concentrating on that famous Mormon check~ 
list of "oughts" instead of savoring our moments 
of felicity and proving to ourselves in the most 
unmistakable way that a person capable of feeling 
such joy is a worthy person, a beloved person, a 
happiness-giving person. 


+ » + "Something happens," I wrote twelve years 
ago, "when you run into truth, It's like turning 
on the electromagnet under the plate and watching 
all the iron filings line up. All of a sudden, 
there's a pattern, order, no more misaligned 
lines--and although you control the power, you 
can't control the pattern. . . . [Realizations] 
like that keep me humble; I need them to happen 
because I enjoy being a smart aleck, and I can 
tell when they happen because Joseph Smith's 
test works for me too: "This is good doctrine. 

' It tastes good. I can taste the principles of 
eternal life, and so can you. You say honey 
is sweet, and so do I. I can also taste the 
spirit of eternal life. I know it is good; and 
when I tell you of those things which were given 
me by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, you are 
bound to receive them as sweet; and rejoice more 
and more," .., 


With that realization, I set the goal of gain- 
ing a testimony of the Savior and his atonement. 
I plumped myself into the scriptures, prayer, and 
ponderings, quite sure that this was the kind of 
knowledge that was available on demand. To my 
surprise, it was quite clearly made known to me 
that I was trying to enter spiritual graduate 
school without having learned some prerequisites. 
The first step was learning how to pray, It was 
helpful to me to be reading C.S. Lewis at the 
time, to get his personal but also Anglican per- 
spective on prayer, Quite clearly ritual prayer 
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had an enormous importance to him, and I found my- 
self discovering the richness that can be added 
to the life of a community when ceremonial prayer 
becomes interwoven throughout the worship rather 
than being signs that the meeting is either be- 
ginning or ending. I found myself, as a conse- 
quence, paying a great deal of attention to the 
only two ritual prayers that are part of our 
ceremonial communal life, the sacrament prayers. 
I also found myself having a literary experience 
with the magnificent prayers, meditations, psalms, 
and devotional poetry that have accumulated in 
our cultural heritage for the past five hundred 
years, They became a private wealth for me, 


But even more important was the aspect of pri- 
vate personal prayer--not only nonritualistic but 
deliberately antiritualistic, I was helped in 
this by my experience on my mission that ac- 
quainted me with an informal French style of 
prayer--addressing God as you, for instance, I 
also enjoyed the immediacy and intimacy of the 
informal, conversational prayers of my born-again 
Christian friends, including another set experi- 
menting with Eastern religions, During that per- 
iod, I learned a lot about conversing with God, 
about seeking Jesus Christ as a personage, about 
being sensitive to the Holy Ghost. ... 


The Ensign years were important. I enjoyed 
the people I worked with and those I met. I 
appreciated working with a group that prayed 
together for assistance in performing our duties. 
Many times I felt inspiration in carrying out 
my tasks, One of the important events of those 
years was the discovery of Church history, thanks 
to my roommate Jill Mulvay [Derr] and Maureen 
Ursenbach [Beecher], This discovery gave me 
access to my past, as a Mormon and as a woman, 
that gave me pillars for my identity, models 
for my own growth, and excitement about the op- 
tions and possibilities for women, 


{The six weeks I spent deciding whether to 
marry Paul] were a very significant spiritual 
education, I have never before or since had 
such a concentrated lesson in another aspect 
of learning how to pray. I discovered that Heav- 
enly Father's respect for free agency is so pro- 
found that there are many times the Holy Ghost 
cannot give us an answer because we have not 
yet asked the correct question, I have a mental 
picture from that time of the Holy Ghost (you'll 
have to pardon the irreverence) hopping franti- 
cally around on one foot while I blundered through 
bursts of static into a clear signal of what 
the right question was. Interestingly enough, 
it was not "Should I marry Paul?" There were 
a series of right questions, and they included: 
What would marriage be like? What would be the 
hard places? What would be the easy places? 
What will the changes be? What strengths and 
what inadequacies would I take to marriage? 

I don't particularly want to be married; do I 
need to be married? 


I received extremely clear information about 
all of those topics. I received insight into my 
attitudes about privacy, money, priesthood, pro- 
fessionalism, and ability to communicate that was 
somewhat shocking though not, I'll have to admit, 
very surprising. But possibly the most important 
question that I asked was, "What kind of person 
is Paul?" In answer to that question, I had the 
closest thing to a vision I have ever experi- 
enced. A personage with a definable personality 
told me, almost in so many words, "Let me show 
you how I feel about Paul," and then I experi- 
enced that person's feelings for Paul: the deep- 
est, most profound sensations of love and a re- 
spectful savoring of personality. There was not 
a question in my mind that I was in the presence 
of someone who knew Paul differently and better 
than I did or possibly could know him, someone 
who loved him totally. I acquired an awesome 
amount of respect for Paul quite suddenly. 


There were other issues to be worked through, 
but one sunny day, as I knelt again in prayer, I 
asked again, "Should I marry Paul?" expecting to 
learn of a new question I should ask. Instead, 

I was distinctly told, "You have enough informa- 
tion to make that decision now." I was stunned. 

I was supposed to make the decision? Yes, There 
was a long internal pause, a kind of mental 
breath-holding, then I said, still on my knees, 
"Yes, I will marry Paul." The reaction could not 
have been more vivid--an explosion of pleasure and 
excitement like being in the center of a fireworks 
display. It surprised me, pleased me, gratified 
me, and humbled me simultaneously. I knew that 
all of those emotions were not my own, and the de- 
light shared with other presences who cared about 
the decision was reassuring in ways I don't even 
know how to begin to describe, One of the conse- 
quences has been that I have never had to question 
the initial rightness of the decision nor had to 
wonder if I made a mistake, (That's been im- 
portant, I may be crazy about Paul, but I'm not 
erazy about being married.) ... 


The next experience I wanted to mention came 
just before Christmas of 1979 when I was about six 
months pregnant. It had been a horrible experience 
from the beginning, and I loathed the feeling of 
being trapped in that sick, sickening body. My 
method of dealing with the whole experience was 
to turn my mind off. I learned not to think or 
feel or remember for months and months, In short, 
if you were looking for spiritual sensitivity, you'd 
have had more luck shopping at Safeway's, 
to my six-month check-up, cultivating my usual stup- 
or, I was listening to Handel's Messiah on the car 
radio, missed the turnoff, and had to drive to 
the next. It prolonged the trip enough that the 
choir reached "for unto us a child is born." 
Simultaneously with that glorious section in my 
ears came words into my mind: "Your baby is 
dead. And it's all right." 


Well, our baby was dead, and it wae all right. 
I cannot describe the feeling of reassurance and 
calm that sustained me during the next few days, 
days that were much more wrenching for Paul than 
for me, There were no explanations that came 
along with that knowledge, no promises for the 
future, and no information about what to do--just 
the knowledge that I was loved of my Heavenly 
Father. The importance of that experience lay 
in its pure grace, At a time when I avoided 
talking, thinking, writing, praying--anything 
that would make me pay attention to my life--at 
a time when I had done nothing to deserve such a 
gift, it was given to me. My gratitude for that 
experience has touched and colored the rest of my 
life since then. ... 


I think there are periods in most members’ 
lives where they find the Church sustaining and 
nourishing. I think there are also times in 
most members' lives where Church involvement 
is at least as demanding and draining as it is 
rewarding. These cycles are natural; to weight 
the down side with guilt makes it harder, in 
my opinion, to accept the upswings joyously and 
naturally, 


I feel that my spiritual life is my own re- 
sponsibility--that the Church, the scriptures, 
and the Holy Ghost offer a smorgasbord of oppor- 
tunities from which I select what my spiritual 
diet requires right now, I find myself attracted 
to the idea of personal spiritual power because 
now, particularly in contrast with certain other 
periods of Church history, the contributions of 
women seem circumscribed to carefully defined 
areas, and the very thoroughness of the organiza- 
tion of the Church means that there are few areas 
not covered by some rule, policy, or the need for 
someone's permission to act, Yet I feel that the 
Church cannot indefinitely continue to afford the 
sheer waste of restricting women and their tal- 
ents to the spheres in which they are most com- 
monly exercised at present. .. . 


In the by-no-means extensive research that I 
have done into nineteenth-century saints, I have 
been struck repeatedly by their hunger for spiri- 
tual gifts and manifestations and by their will- 
ingness to pray directly for them. . . . It has 
long been commonplace to admire that first gener- 
ation for their endurance in suffering but assure 
ourselves, "We have our own trials." I would like 
to suggest that instead of making facile contrasts 
based on widely differing circumstances that we 
get serious about the gospel in the same way they 
did. They were not ‘seeking inappropriate signs 
when they prayed for the gift of prophecy, for the 
ministry of angels, for visions, for healing, and 
for revelation, We would not be either if we, like 
them, did so "in all holiness of heart." .... 


Furthermore, as I study the scriptures, I am 
struck by the way in which the roles our society 
finds desirable shape and define what we identify 
as our spiritual natures. Women in the Church today 
are assigned to be teachers, auxiliary executives, 
visiting teachers, neighbors, and even wives and 
mothers--but what of previous generations and dis- 
pensations when a woman could also be a prophetess 
and a priestess? Is it possible that these roles 
could still exist for women prepared to fill them? 


The Lord promised Joseph and Oliver that they 
should "both have according to your desires, for 
ye have both joy in that which ye have desired” 
(D&C 7:8). It is significant to me that their 
joy confirmed the righteousness of their desire, 
that their joy was the reason the Lord granted 
them their desire. It reinforces my idea that 
the seeking of happiness is a spiritually healthy 
thing to do and corroborates my experience that 
happiness characterizes righteousness, 


I feel that we may have circumscribed our 
limits too narrowly. Our birthright is joy not 
weariness, courage not caution, and faith not 
fear. By covenant and consecration, may we 
claim it. 
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As I drove 





. « « I remembered [Grandmother] writing, when 
she visited us, in a smal] blue book, I remem- 
pered her speckled, heavy hands, Grandmother 
yas very fat, and she knew how to make her hearing 
aid whistle, When she took it out of her ear, 

ye drew back--feeling that it was somehow unclean. 
But she made it whistle, then held it toward 

18, beckoning, and we always went to her. The 
nearing aid was glass or plastic, comma-shaped 

and colored like the jellyfish out front of her 
9cean cottage. Grandmother's hearing aid, and 

the fact that the skin on her hands, when pulled, 
looked like baked chicken skin, fascinated us, 


She was the keeper of a limitless store of se- 
srets and gifts. 


When Grandmother visited at Christmas and 
Faster, we waited at the window and I breathed 
on the glass, steaming a hole through the lacework 
of frost patterns to see her coming. She would 
arrive, always hours late, and my brother and 
[ would watch, with every odd-shaped package 
she took from her suitcase, for her to call out 
Sur names, On my seventh Easter, especially, 

[ waited with shy hope for her visit. I had 
used half of a pink crayon to draw for her a 
jress I had imagined many times: puffed sleeves, 
the fabric gathered and cross-laced with ribbons 
at the waist, the skirt full and airy. It was 

a dress Alice would wear in Wonderland. I had 
sent the drawing off to her in a secret letter. 








The Heart 
of the Children 


I was a little afraid when Grandmother called 
out my name that morning. I lifted the cover 
slowly off the square, white box she handed me, 
then fingered its layer of tissue paper. Faint 
beneath the paper was something pink and satiny. 
I tried not to hurry. It might not be the dress. 
Grandmother was fond of hand=-sewing nightgowns 
and extravagant dolls’ clothing. Finally I lift- 
ed the paper out, and it floated to the floor. 

In the box, shimmering pink, was the cross-laced 


bodice and, dented and flattened by packaging, 
the puffy sleeves of the dress I had drawn. 


I circled the box slowly. Mother and Grand- 
mother watched me lift the dress by the shoulders 
to hold it out in front of me. Square creases 
fell from the fabric, and the skirt was very 
pale, standing out in stiff folds of organdy. 

I found my black shoes with the single strap 

and put them on with the dress. It did not mat- 
ter that my hair was short and carrot-colored; 

I sat that morning on a grassy slope beneath 

the redbud tree, knees bent together to one side, 
exactly as Alice had sat in Arthur Rackham's 
illustrations. 


Perhaps it was this ability and willingness 
to bring to pass our hopes, to fulfill our per- 
sonal prophecies, that drew us to her most. 
There was a certain timelessness about Grand- 
mother--a protection she offered from parents’ 
discipline, from nightmares, All of those real 
things seemed somehow less real in her presence, 
while fantasy and faith assumed a new reasonable- 
ness, Although we did not often see her, we 
could not imagine our lives without her influ- 
ence nor her existence apart from us. .. ~ 
Sibyl Johnston 
Prevo, Utah 
Winter 1980 





Careful not to catch the iron in the lace. 
Hand knit lace, three wide panels of it, making 
the organdy dress a yard long. And another wide 
edging here at the hem. Made by Grandma Barker, 
Mom said, for the first grandson. And now, three 
generations later, for the first son of the first 
son of the first son, Sounds like a succession 
of kings. 


It almost seemed that way, the day of Daniel's 
blessing. ‘Surely a mother can be forgiven the 
sin of pride in the presentation of such a little 
prince of a fellow. For such he seemed that 
morning. And I the honored retainer, performing 
the offices of his levee. 


The bath first, in the big blue plastic mixing 
bowl--he's much too tiny for the baby tub--seemed 
a holy washing, a ritual of preparation. And 
then the administration of oil to the tiny head-- 
to prevent cradle cap, the nurse had suggested-- 
which seemed a sacred anointing. But how, when 
no priest was present, but only a mother? 


The undergarments, in prescribed order, ritual 
established through no long tradition but only 
the inexperience of the three weeks of his life 
so far. And then this dress, now so hard to 
press. Ah, Another crease in the sleeve. So 
short, the little sleeves. And even at that, 
the hands barely showed beneath them, 


Reflections on Ironing 


a Christening Dress 


Mom had arrived in time to assist with the 
gowning, and we two, handmaids to the prince, 
wriggled his unwilling little person into the 
ruffles and tucks of the ceremonial dress. 


There was no coach and four waiting to carry 
the young ruler to his coronation. Only a stroll- 
er and two proud grandparents pushing, and two 
thoughtful parents following, the way to the 
ward house, 


Organ music, a far removal from the grandeur 
of the Abbey's majestic pipes, intoned a quiet 
welcome. A hush, almost, and then the order 
of service, At last the moment for Daniel. 

A weighty circle of priesthood surrounded the 
infant softness. No mitred archbishop intoning 
ponderous ceremonies, but a young and humble 
layman. "Our Father," he began in preamble, 
"we thank thee for this little boy." And then 
followed the prescribed office: the invocation 
of priesthood, the giving of the name, and the 
pronouncement of the blessing. 


The circle parted, and the child, held aloft, 
received the quietly breathed approval of the 
congregation. The coronation was ended. Long 
live the king! 


Foolish imaginings, this seeing of royalty 
in a very ordinary, very plebian little boy. 
One should not dress people beyond their station. 
He's a very ordinary person, born to live a very 
ordinary life here, and then to die a very ordi- 
nary death into . . immortality. Immortal 
soul. That undignified little body houses a 
soul of divine origin. A son begotten in spirit 
before he was conceived in body. A prince in 
a succession worlds above the crowned heads of 
this world. A son of God. 


And I, his mother. No royalty I feel but 
servitude to the royalty in him. Yet mother 
to a prince? Mother to a prince must be queen. 
Must be for her son that which will show him 
who he is. God, help me. 


Such imaginings. Thank goodness the christen- 
ing dress is finished, Hang it in the closet, 
back beside the brocade wedding gown. On with 
the rest of the ironing. Perhaps work shirts 
and aprons will produce more useful meditations. 


Maureen Ursenbach Beecher 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
December 1976 





+ » « Sometime during [my childhood], I found 
myself believing that each Christmas Eve one 
part of the miracle of Bethlehem recurred, 
star had appeared over the manger when Jesus 
was born; it had guided the wise men to the house 
where the baby was; the shepherds saw it; and 
I could see it if I went out and looked up. 

It was that simple, The main complication was 
that the sky had to be clear, Two years ina 
row it was cloudy, and no stars could be seen, 
Then came a clear day before Christmas, I was 
sure this was the night I would see the Star, 


The 


+ . « The sky was a dark velvet that looked like 
it must go up forever, The stars hung bright, 
thick, and so close that I could have stood on 
tiptoe and with one hand swooped across the sky 
and gathered an armful all at once, With so 
many there, it was impossible to pick out one 
special star. . . 


Finally I gave up. . . . I asked [my sister 
Ona] which one was the Star. She turned around 
and asked, "Which star?" When I told her, she 
just looked at me, then said, "Who told you you 
could still see that star?" I said inside myself, 
"Nobody," but she didn't hear and it didn't mat- 
ter. She knew, 


Through the years I've cherished the thought 
of looking up for the star and then feeling deep 
down inside myself until I know how it feels 
to be seeing it. It's inside me the same as 
it was over the stable because Jesus was born. . . 

When we think about it, it is no wonder that 
the thoughts and feelings that become stirred up 
in our hearts happen again year after year, The 
coming of Jehovah to earth as Jesus Christ was a 
Singular event much waited and planned for, . . . 
We were in heaven when hosts by the multitudes 
Sang praises to God and bore witness of his love 


Who Told You 
You Could Still 
See the Star? 


and good will to men on earth. Surely such a 
singular event, waited for, predicted, watched 
for, heralded by the heavens and a new star could 
not be forgotten. When we left the spirit world 
a veil was drawn. We came in tiny little bodies 
with fresh minds to an earth strange to us after 
eternities as spirits, But this, the birth of 
our Lord and Savior--this, I think, we did not 
quite forget. At Christmastime something deep 
within us, something almost imperceptible, remem- 
bers, There are those special times when we stop 
and, deep within our souls, we remember and we 
feel a spiritual awe, something of what we felt 
on that night long ago when in Bethlehem the Son 
of God was born, In reaching out and drawing 
those we love near for Christmas, we experience 
the reaching out kind of love of the Father who 
sent his son to earth that we might have eternal 
life. .., 


Just as the heavens and earth waited for his 
first coming, we wait and pray for his second, 
The future of his second coming fills us with 
hope and gives the present more meaning. But 
how well I remember the fears I used to harbor 
about the end of the world and the coming of 
the Savior. My MIA teachers told us how lucky 
we were to be living in the last days, I did 
not feel lucky. I felt afraid and that God was 
unfair to make it happen while I was young and 


untried. . .. The only times I tried to talk 
about it, I felt very misunderstood, so I never 
talked to anyone about it again; I just prayed 
a lot. 


When I was fourteen, I went to Uncle Fred 
for my patriarchal blessing, When he placed 
his large bony hands on my head, they shook with 
power, and the first thing he told me was that 
if I obeyed the commandments taught by my parents, 
I would live a long time on the earth and be 
of good cheer, I felt the old fears and resent- 
ments slip away and was flooded with calm peace 
and hope that has never left me, I knew that 
the Lord was the only one who knew about that 
and that he had told Uncle Fred what to say. 
Over and over again, I have felt an excitement 
and expectation and a longing for the second 
coming. I have no illusions about my prepara- 
tion; I need more time. But I am learning to 
look inside and think and feel about the stars 
and hopes of my life. 


And now, I stand often in my children's bed- 
rooms at night and look down at them, abandoned 
in peaceful sleep, I cover a foot that has a 
long way yet to walk and touch a hand that will 
do many things. I smooth the hair on a head 
and wonder of the fears and doubts inside, I 
look at bodies, strong and healthy that have 
grown larger since last night. How I love their 
faces, small and beautiful. I know some of their 
joys and their hopes, and I try to tell them 
of mine, They sleep, and I stand there and, 
with the same trusting faith of a young girl 
looking for a star and finding it within herself, 
I sense Uncle Fred's hands on my head, and I 
Say, upward through the night, "Come soonl" 


Lela Coons 
Warwick, Rhode Island 
December 1976 
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One look at the lady's face told me we were 
in trouble, But reaching down to take my son's 
hand, I asked my worn question anyway: "May 
we look at the apartment you have for rent?" 


Resting her hand on a large hip, she looked at 
us with eyes that seemed to have gazed too long 
upon something dead. "Your husband working?" 

"No, we're alone; I'm not married." 

"Divorced, heh? Well. I'm sorry! We had 
a young divorcee in here last year, and she had 
every man in town over at least two or three 
times, This is a quiet neighborhood here; can't 
have all that noise and ruckus going on.” 


Reaching down, with knees apart, she pulled 
a weed from the lawn, a personal act of venge- 
ance. As she struggled back up, the skin hanging 
down loosely under her eyes quivered slightly. 


"I'm not a divorcee," I said. 


"Oh! A widow, heh? Why didn't you say so? 
That's too bad. But Dad and me, now, we just 
don't have time to be helping out no widow- 
lady . « .” 


"No," I said, smiling down into my son's blue 
eyes, "I've never been married, matam. I'ma 
graduate student at the university, and I also 
teach, We are looking for an apartment that's 
quiet enough for me to.. ." 


"Never been married? Well, who's this? Your 
little brother?" 


Tired and discouraged and unsure whether to 
laugh or cry, I looked carefully at the leaves 
on the tree above her head, They were green 
with growing out of the winter--alive. Shifting 
my weight to the other foot, I waited for the 
slow knowing to come into the lady, for the mo- 
ment when she would realize I was an unwed mother, 
when we would look at each other and my guilt 
would go out to meet the guilt imposed upon me 
by her, and we would be locked, for a few seconds 
of knowing, together, I dread these moments. 
They taste like rusty nails in my mouth. They 
usually only happen when I have to deal with 
a certain type of person--a narrow sort of person 
like this one who makes you go through something 
bad again that you thought was over, 


My legs ached as we walked back to the car 
to head for the next apartment on my list. My 
muscles felt all bunched up tight, and the sun 
seemed too hot for that time of year. It was 
one of the few times I have wondered what my 
life would be like if, instead of keeping hin, 
I had decided to give my son away when he was 
born. I reached down to straighten Jason's col- 
lar and felt the dampness under his shirt, "He's 
hot and tired, too." I thought. "This isn't 
any fun for a little boy." 


It has not always been easy to live with the 
choices I have made, Raising a son alone has 
been different from what I expected. Yet Jason 
has added to my life--not taken from it, I have 
been fed by our relationship in surprising ways. 
I'm not suggesting that all unwed mothers should 
keep their babies, but for me it was the right 
choice, the best choice, 


When Jason was about seven, he and I were 
driving from the town where I attended college 
to the neighboring town where I worked weekends 
to keep milk in the fridge. I had just left 
my part-time job on campus and had driven 
straight to the farmhouse where Jason's baby- 
sitter lived, Hot and headachy and facing 
another eight hour shift, I was in a hurry to 
get to his grandmother's in time for him to share 
their evening meal, Jason had just started to 
explain to me how he had torn the other knee 
out of his levis when the wheel of the car 
jerked out of my hands. Hitting the brakes, 

I wrenched the wheel back soon enough to keep 
us from crashing down a ditchbank, and the car 
limped to a stop. I looked out at the empty 
countryside, dropped my hands into my lap and 
moaned, "We've got a flat tire; I have to be 
to work in an hour; we are in the middle of no- 
where; what are we going to do?" 


For some minutes, a dead, heavy silence filled 
the car. I could feel Jason fidgeting, but I 
was too tired and discouraged to worry about 
comforting him, Finally, with an exasperated 
sigh, he turned to me and said, "Well, Mom, why 
don't we change it?" That idea had not even 
occurred to me, and I looked at him as if he 
had just offered me Einstein's theory of relativ- 
ity. "That's not a bad idea; why don't we just 
change it?" And we did. It's through simple 
experiences like these that I've become aware 
of how much Jason adds to my existence. 


In late night hours, though, I have often 
wondered if making the decision to raise Jason 
myself was fair to him, I'll never forget his 
first Cub Seout Pine Wood Derby Meet, which in 
our town is a competitive event where all the 
fathers on the block paint and carve and test 
the cars right alongside their sons. Jason's 
den leader gave us the kit to make the car about 
a week before the event, and my eyes bulged over 
the sheet of directions. Having been raised 
on paper-dolls and pink dresses, I had to hold 


8 XPONENT I 


WE’RE 
MAKING 
IT 


back a chuckle, The diagram in front of me 
labeled "How to Assemble" looked like ancient 
hieroglyphics, But somehow we put the pieces 
of wood and wheels together in such a way as 

to resemble a car, and Jason painted it with 
red and white stripes, The night of the derby, 
men and boys filled the room and the air cracked 
with hollering excitement. In the middle of 
the noise and chaos, the dads were weighing in 
their sons' cars--super masterpieces; some even 
had weights on them--that made Jason's look 
pitifully plain. 


As the starter pulled the lever to release 
the first cars, a roar came from the scouts and 
their dads that rattled my jawbones. Imagine 
so much excitement over a wooden car race, I 
thought. But I was glad to be there for Jason's 
sake; he was in love with this night and what 
was happening. His turn came and, with eight- 
year-old cool, he walked up to the track and 
placed his car alongside another, then ran to 
the bottom of the track to watch the end of the 
race, As I watched him grip his hands together 
and reach up to brush the hair from his eyes, 

I noticed that every muscle in him was tight 
with happy confidence over winning this race, 
and my heart started to chill. 


Stiffening slightly in my chair, I turned 
towards the starter as he pulled the lever. 
The car on the right zoomed down the track to 
the finish amid cheers and triumphant shouts. 
Jason's car didn't move. The starter prodded 
it a little, but the wheels would barely turn. 
Little snickers and chuckles slithered through 
the air. Some of the men looked embarrassed; 
some looked annoyed. 


Jason ducked his head first to the left and 
then to the right, as if he were looking for 
a hole in the air behind him to hide in, I wanted 
to gather him in my arms and rock him like I 
did when he was little. I wanted to grab him 
and run; I wanted to stand up on my chair and 
tell everyone to go to hell, especially the lady 
looking at me with so much pity from across the 
hall. She leaned over to her husband and whis- 
pered something, and I imagined it was about 
us, about Jason not having a father, so really, 
what could you expect? After all, he only has 
his mother to help him, Sitting up straighter 
in my chair, I tried to ignore her and smiled 
encouragingly when Jason's eyes met mine. 


The starter picked up the car and tried to 
work with the wheels, but he was in charge of 
the evening and the chaos had ruined both his 
hands and his sensitivity. He finally threw 
the car to Jason and said, "Here--it's not going 
to work, Next year put some graphite on the 
wheels so they'l) turn." 


I walked over to my son, who was standing 
there an inch away from tears, trying to act 
as if he didn't care, and said as lightly as 
I could, "Hey, should we go get some ice cream?" 
"Sure," he said, "it's hot in here." 





Fully aware that ice cream and an arm around 
the shoulders had not solved the problem, I had 
a hard time keeping up a cheerful line of conver- 
sation. As Jason lay sleeping beside me on the 
way home from our long drive after the ice cream, 
I promised myself he would never again--as far 
as I could help it--feel less than he was because 
he didn't have a father. I would have to learn 
many things that lay outside the traditional 
role of women, but I meant to try. As I started 
reading the Boy Scout Manual from cover to cover 
and realized that I needed to learn how to swim 
and tie knots and climb trees, I resented my 
background of having been raised on dolls and 
jump ropes more and more. 


Overcoming my natural distaste for sports, 
I coached Jason in basketball and football; or 
rather, he coached me, I conned our neighbors 
into teaching him how to play baseball and talked 
an old boyfriend into taking him fishing. Even 
though Jason is small for his age, he slowly 
started to excel in athletics. There were un- 
expected rewards in it for me, too. 


One day, to vary my jogging routine, I decided 
to run to the playground where Jason was playing 
baseball. Watching little boys play baseball 
reminded me of a Greek sun-dance I had read 
about. Donning intricate masks, the ancient 
Sun-worshippers would fly through the dust in 
an elaborate precision dance, celebrating their 
bodies and paying tribute to the sun. Something 
magical and fluid and primitive hung in the air 
about those little boys, too; light and energy 
and enthusiasm shot off from their bodies into 
the afternoon sun, 


Two boys I knew were batting balls at the side 
of the field, waiting their turns at the plate. 


"Mike," I said, "do you care if I try to hit 
one?" Mike handed me a bat and stepped way back 
out of danger." 


"Just throw it soft, Jeff," he cautioned. 


| took the stance that my son had shown me-- 
and that I had observed the batters take on the 
endless sports programs Jason watches on tele- 
vision--and nodded my head. Instead of judging 
whether the ball was coming at the right angle 
to hit, I swung blindly, putting my whole body 
into the movement. With a shock, the swing con- 
nected, and the ball shot high and far into the 
air, straight over the diamond. Stunned, I drop- 
ped the bat to the ground and turned to Mike 
and Jeff who were staring, mouths open, after 
the ball. 


"Gee, I'm sorry to make you chase it so far," 
I said rather smugly. Behind me the game had 
stopped and I heard whispers: "Wow!" "Who was 
that?" "Did you see how far she hit it?" 
"That's Jason's mom." "You're kidding!" "Wow!" 
As I caught a glimpse of my son's face, I had 
to bite my lip to keep from smiling. Puffed 
up like a peacock, he was sauntering casually 
over to me. "Yeah, she can hit pretty good when 
she wants to," he said to someone over his shoul- 
der, as if this were a feat I performed every 
day of my life. Because I'm so proud of hin, 
it felt good to see him proud of me, 


There are times when I feel almost overwhelmed 
by the endless confidence Jason seems to have in 
me. One afternoon I was sitting at the kitchen 
table, lost in my graduate studies. Deep down 
in the cerebral layers of my brain, I was has- 
sling with Virginia Woolf's To the Lighthouse. 
Vaguely I heard the door slam in the background 
and became aware of a voice hammering in my ear-- 
"Mom, where's my swimming suit? I need it right 
now; Jeff's waiting for me." Struggling up from 
roomfuls of profound thought on style and point 
of view and poetic diction, I finally managed 
to focus on a pair of intense blue eyes and mum- 
ble, "I don't know, honey." I recorded his an- 
swer in my journal under Significant Things to 
Remember: "Yes, you do; you know everything!" 


It was then, more than at any other time, 
that I realized how big he thinks I am. For 
him, I'm the source; I'm his rock; I'm his home. 
Something proud in me stirred that day, and I 
thought how grand it is to be a woman with a 
son, 


When I look at my son sitting beside me in 
church, sleepily content in the warm air, leaning 
forward to study the wood grain on the back of 
the next pew with his face cupped in his hands, 

I see a small model of what he will become. 
Those muscles that have barely lost baby fat, 
made of my flesh and blood, will grow and harden 
into manhood, And someday, somewhere, he may 
sit beside his own son and wonder at the miracle 
that is another human being. 


Especially at those times, watching the light 
playing on his hair, wondering at what's going 
through his mind, I shudder to think how my life 
would be without him. Caring about another human 
being is never a bad thing. Although it's not 
easy--and has never been easy--making the decision 
to keep Jason has expanded my life into something 
greater that it would have been. 


Sharon Morgan 
Provo, Utah 
Winter 1980 


= 
August 24: Today was the first day of school 

in our neighborhood, My pre-schoolers were still 

_pajamaed while all the neighborhood schoolers 
popped out of their houses with crispy new clothes 
and undented lunch pails, Everybody looked washed 
and fresh and eager. As I washed the breakfast 
dishes, I watched the yellow bus roll off toa 
new year, and I had a lump inside me, It wasn't 
in a particular place like my heart or my throat, 

but it was a general lump of "left out-ness." 





Why am I not at school too? Oh... that's 
right, I'm a mother of two and one fourth and 
I'm no longer a school music teacher, I'm an 
at-home teacher with unwritten lesson plans. 

I love the September excitement of new pencils 
and new students, but this seems to be a larger 
curriculum, Currently I suppose I am riding 
the "life" bus; I'd better pack a big lunch, 
It's a forever journey, The bus doesn't stop. 


September 30: Happy birthday to me! I'm twenty- 
nine; it must be a mistake--the real me is only 
twenty-two, 


And a mother? Horrors . . . no, wonder of 
wonders, Remember me? I'm the one who never 
longed to babysit . . . who never rushed up in 
church and begged, "Please let me hold your 
baby.” Let them hold their own, And now I do, 
I love Erica and Mandy=--they must be mine, even 
though they look just like Frank, Am I really 
their mother? Maybe it's just someone in my 
name and clothing. 


October 12: I suddenly realized the magnitude 
of parenthood, Lord. If I am patient and helpful 
when they are good, that is commendable, But if 
I turn into a tiger when they are disobedient and 
I am exhausted, all the good is negated. It 
frightens me, Please . . . I can't do thie alone. 


October 19: After a rousing morning of puzzles 
and Fischer Price people and play dough on my 
shag rug, I am impressed again by my discovery 
that my ambivalent feelings toward motherhood 
are shared by many others, By this ambivalence, 
I mean we know we should be doing what we are 
doing, but we don't always like it. Marge and 
Dawn both-~separately--shared similar feelings 
with me, I don't feel imprisoned often--just 
on those days I am unable to have even thirty 
minutes alone. Actually, I feel demeaned when 
I meet other mothers at the playground and we 
chat around the sandbox, 
demeaned, but I do, 


I don't want to feel 
That's my ambivalence, 


November 2: I am enjoying my new home study 
course in literature. It's hard to sandwich 
chunks of study time between naps and dinner, but 
I somehow hunger for this small achievement. I 
Spent my own "giving-music-lessons" dollars for 
this course and I feel independent financially. 


November 5: It's good to stay home out of the 
Tain and know the applesauce is canned for win- 
ter, Lord. My joys are prevalent here, but will 
Tou also help me determine my personal equation 
for fulfillment? I know You expect more of me 
| than babysitting or Tupperware parties. I want 
to atudy, to ponder, to create . . . ae well ae 
complete my genealogy and keep the house clean. 

Help me--guide me. 

November 14: I'm supposed to teach them to work, 
lord, but I can't even get them to set the table. 
I'm sure you never shouted or threatened. How 
much can I ratee my voice? How early can I expect 
Tesulte? I'm not always sure that free agency 


| » . . My first day at the Mission Home in Salt 

| lake brought back memories of summer school regis- 
tration at Farmingdale High School. I spent 
the first evening listening to the giggles and 
Whispers of the dozen other sisters assigned 
to my sleeping quarters. I was terrified. I 
didn't know how long I could act sweet. Eighteen 
Gonths seemed like a long time, The days went 

| by quickly, accelerated by the inspiring talks 
from General Authorities as well as by the intense 
Pressure to learn all the discussions by Tuesday, 
General Authorities would come and address us 
On the spiritual aspects of missionary work, 
and then returned missionaries would talk to 
Us about how to smile and sit. I went along 
with the whole thing, feeling that this was not 

| the place to assert my individuality. By the 
*nd of the indoctrination, I had an overwhelming 
feeling of sisterly love. I was touched by the 
Pighteousness of the sisters and swept along 

by the powerful peace I'd felt in the temple. 
Iwas happy. 


q My next adventure was the Language Training 

| Mission, Many people enjoy doing time at the 
'™. They enjoy the discipline and the comrade- 
p. Many thrive on it, I didn't smile for the 

-rst two weeks. I couldn't figure out these 

yeople in my district, They all looked pretty 
Much the same to me. I used to check their shoes 

to identify them--two pairs of Thom McAn two- 
tones, one pair of high-heeled hippy stompers. I 
Watched the ties they chose for everyday and what 








Line Upon Line 








ts the way I would choose, I love them always, 
Lord, but the liking is tedious sometimes. I am 
responetble for their faith, too. Lord, guide 
me in verbally sharing my testimony. 


November 17: No, I don't need a date with Frank, 
Just a time to talk with him, We don't talk at 
movies; I hunger for talk with my dear husband-- 
current events, his studies, his projects, Our 
daily phone call is now set up for that and some- 
times evening reading time, It makes me real, 


I hope we can be intellectually together more when 


he is out of school, 


November 23: The snow is imminent. The kids are 
inside all day long--summer, where are you? I 


am busy with our book discussion group and a sextet 
Added on is, of course, 
presidency of our youth group and choir organist-- 


for the Christmas program, 


oh, and organist for Sunday School, Sometimes 
my franticness is ridiculous, but some power in 
me says, "Life, don't pass me by!" Why can't I 
relax and enjoy and be slower? 

December 15: Lord, motherhood is stone grinding 
me. I'm not the rough diamond but rather a small 
brown kernel of wheat. I am forced to share 

as I'm ground finer by dailinese. Shall I ever 
be smooth and fine enough? 


January 15: We are snowed in, 
mittens--in and out, 


Boots, snowsuits, 
It is hard to bend with 

my watermelon tummy, The days are an Olympic 
competition. Who can get up the earliest? To 
date, I'm winner, but I must rise at 5:45 to 
accomplish this feat. I feel compelled to jour- 
nalize then, and besides, my scriptures are mean- 
ingful to me only at dawn. They become incompre- 
hensible in the jumble of later, 


January 21: I want to be patient, Lord, It's 
really a struggle to roll out cookies with the 
girls and do it their speed, their way. I want 
to grab and shout and do it my way. May I have 
more vision and not worry about cookies and clut- 
ter and instead see celestiality. 


February 15: I made a huge batch of bread which 
leavened us all, The kids have their own little 
pans and they love to spank the bread. I am 

like bread, I think, Punched and kneaded. Will 
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kind of glasses they wore. I watched the way 
they moved and guessed about how they felt toward 
themselves and what kind of relationships they 
had with their families and if they had ever 
really had their testimonies challenged. I won- 
dered if I'd ever seen any of them on the Wonder 
Bread commercials or if they knew what knishes 
were. And I certainly would have asked them if 
I'd only known how to say "knish" in French. 


After two weeks of intensive drilling ten 
hours daily on what the weather was like outside, 
how many chairs there were in the room, and what 
color Elder Newell's tie was, I found myself 
laughing every day at the oddest times, Sometimes 
I had to bite my hand during class to keep from 
laughing. My teachers, for the most part, thought 
that that wonderful change they'd anticipated 
had finally come over me. The LTM experience 
was taking root in me, I was smiling. Again 
I lacked the French vocabulary to tell them it 
was hysteria, 


The weeks passed by. I remember the pain 
I thought maybe the Lord was trying to break 
me. I remember how hard it was to repeat the 
discussions with emotion, as if the wall or the 
chair opposite me was my new investigator. And 
perhaps the hardest part was seeing how seemingly 
easy it was for the rest of my district to talk 
to the wall as they would their best friends. 
Of course, they had their problems too. They 
couldn't remember what they were supposed to 


I be smooth and shiny and rise to succulence, 
or will I crumble and be dry? Love will be the 
oil. I want to be love, 


February 27: My suitease isn't packed for the 
hospital yet, but I know the end is near as in- 
somnia sets in. I feel like a Sherman tank, 
although Frank says I'm beautiful, It takes 

@ crane to get me out of the recliner chair, 

My skin is shiny tight on my tummy, and we watch 
my clothes jump during church, 


March 1; Erica had "rectangles" in her hair 
today. She concocted a hideout today equal in 
space to O'Hare Airport, then howled when asked 
to disassemble it at bedtime, She will not wear 
any clothing that does not have a belt or fitted 
waist, Did I ever say life was dull? 


March 12: Rainy days inside remind me of cohabi- 
tation with a troop of miniature soldiers, What 


maneuvers are they secretly planning? What new 
drills will they dream up today? 


March 14: Our bedtime stories are enacted with 
the book propped on my terrific tummy and the 
two girls sharing with me our giant blue pillow, 
Mandy can't understand why there is no lap room 
any more, This new one drains resources, pre- 
birth, but we are getting excited to see who 
else is coming to our house, I have my suitcase 
packed now, 


March 16: Who am I, Lord? Who am I supposed 
to be? AmI far afield from the blueprint you 
had for me, or am I near target? 


March 20; I'm at the hospital, We met our new- 
est daughter, It was time: I had the windows 
washed and the house ready for Grandma, and I 
could no longer turn over in bed, Our littlest 
angel arrived in 45 minutes--from start to fin- 
ish, Good thing we live close to the hospital. 
Frank was there this time, and the Dr, said I 
was very brave, No yelling anyway, Lots of 
deep breathing. I feel good, Frank says the 
girls keep asking where baby Gary is. Still 

in heaven, I guess--but they'll love Cristi. 


March 25; Night nursing is noxious to a day- 
lighter like me, No danger of insomnia now, 
I'm willing to wake up but can't seem to break 
through consciousness, I can't determine which 
end of the baby goes which way except for the 
sogginess, However, I'm sure this is better 
than heating bottles, 


April 2: Grandma's gone but spring is here, 
Our schedule creakily adjusts. I suddenly real- 
ize I'm not as mobile as before three little 
ones, Our triple trio still makes it to the 
library and the store, just not as often. 


April 30: School is out for the year. The kids 
are back with old clothes and dented lunch buck- 
ets. No more bus to watch as I wash the dishes. 
My school goes on, I like summer term, We will 
blossom outside with trikes and training wheels 
and our stroller, 


May 2: May I have patience in battle, Lord, 

and remember to capitalize on the daily portion 
of my joy. It ie right for me--for now--thie 
life. I gain line upon line, but I am progressing 
toward my potential. Thank thee. 


Susan Arrington Hill 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Winter 1978 





say to the wall. 
with no subtitles, 


It was all like a Fellini film 


Nine weeks and several discussions later, 
I'd acquired two very important tools--the words 
and phrases to explain the gospel and express 
my feelings about it and a genuine respect for 
the simple, loving smiles and gestures of my 
co-workers, I learned that the deepness that 
comes through the pain of neurotic living can't 
compare to the infinitely deep love and sensi- 
tivity that the Lord places in the hearts of 
the righteous, 


Phase three of my mission experience began 
in Brussels on a rainy day in February. I met 
my mission president. We checked each other 
out for about an hour. He had compassionate 
eyes and a gentle, Christ-like persuasiveness, 

I had a feeling that this was going to be a good 
year. Within a few days, I found myself ona 
train to Amiens, France with my first companion, 
Sister Clinton. She turned to me in the train 
and said, "We're teaching some really terrific 
people in Amiens, There's this one magic person 
who understands you without words, Do you know 
what I mean? A magic person!" I knew exactly 
what she'd meant, I'd found a friend... .« 


Linda Charney 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
December 1975 
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Poetry 


Engaged In 


When my knight comes 
(I laughed to my sisters) 
I shall meet him squarely 
And we shall wrestle out our love match 
My sweaty muscles and defiant breath 
Matched well to his. 

And we'll emerge breathless wet 
Unutterably tired. 
Two wet and weary lovers locked together, 


Only then 
Shall I say his name aloud. 

Long after I have learned to say my own, 
Remembered it at night 
And sung it to him in our battle. 

And long before my knight comes 
Before I feel the steed's steaming 
Breath at my neck 

I shall whisper it in prayer. 


Martha Pierce 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Fall 1982 


The Loneliness 
of the Long Distance 
Runner 


Not alone running 
You are with the wind 
One with mountain air, 
slow blur of trees, 
constancy of enveloping sky. 
Clouds swelling 
lungs swelling, too, 
with quickening breath 
you run, close companion to thoughts 
Memories brush by like wings of swift birds 
Foot rhythm-- 
heart rhythn-- 
Skin wet and glistening in morning sun 
Not alone in this marathon dream 
Your body embraces strain 
like love exhausting itself 


The loneliness comes only after-- 
As we lie together 
Each alone. . . 


Helen B, Cannon 


Logan, Utah 
Spring 1981 


Lullaby in New Year 


One week is not too soon to learn a very 
early language, for your spine to be aware 


that a rocking chair means comfort and your wary 


nerves want sleep, 
Nothing will disappear, 
forsaking you in vast, fluorescent air 


your fists and feet can't pummel, You shudder 


at my kiss, a random bother in your hair, 


I tell you this, my loud and little daughter: 
you have now all there is--familiar dark, 
@ blanket's wings around you, milk within-- 
balanced with your head in my hand's oup 
in a second cradle of flesh and sound. 

We rock 
and still you rage, I kiss your hair again. 


All right, I whisper, accept, accept and sleep. 


Linda Sillitoe 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Pall 1981 
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Flowering 


When the gardener plants an iris 


He wants an iris. 


He does not hope his flower will rise 


A rose, 
Nor does he intend 
lilacs of daffodils 


daisies of sunflowers 


tulips of marigolds. 


The gardener plants that each 


Will feed, 

Will grow to be itself, 
Will bear rich blossoms: 
The soft surprise of color 
In a reaching world. 


Susan Howe 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Spring 1979 





Discipline 


He's so careful. 

He sets limits, 

Make it small, he says. 
Swallow it. 


Look, I say to hin. 
Watch me bear it. 
See how well I do it, 


He turns his head slowly 
with his sly sideways smile, 
Do what? he says, 


He catches me as I fall, 
Hold it in, say his eyes, 
Make it small, 

Swallow it. 


Karla Bennion 
Nephi, Utah 
Fall 1982 


Humble Teats 


Teats that now are pimples, 
Growing over skin 

On the childish bosom 

Innocent of sin, 

Teats now little boils, 
Nature's growing tents, 

Make the maiden wonder 

What itches her contents. 

Still they keep on growing 
Until they're little knolls: 
Then stirs the maiden's vision-- 
They're trembling shaking bowls, 
And now they meet "the Man" 
Whose hands they seem to fit, 
The maiden, still confused: 

"Is this my knowledge trip?" 
Alas, the awakening comes: 

With milk they're swollen tight 
And tugging at the nipples, 

Is a fretful little mite, 

Other small ones come-- 

Who pull and gnaw and bite 
Until those shapely mounds 
Become a sorry sight. 

Breasts once round and plump 
Are now no longer full 

But more like empty bags. 

Life takes its toll. 


Blanche Berry 
Washington D.C, 
Spring 1975 


Invitation 


YOU ARE INVITED 
TO JOIN US IN HONOR OF THE MARRIAGE OF 


She will not wish me happy when I marry 
And won't congratulate; she'll bring flowers 
And sourly tell me how I'll fetch, and carry 

Babies, cry and fatten and want out, 


WHICH WILL TAKE PLACE 


She's had experience, and she equates 
A lost figure somehow with her lost faith; 
Independent now, thin, she's saved face; 
She'll try to save me, pat the doubts in place 
As she pats her hair. I know just what she'll say. 


ON SATURDAY, MAY THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SEVEN 


(Oh, Jeannie, be my friend now. Stay away.) 
Rachel Nielsen 


Provo, Utah 
Spring 1979 


Love Song at the End of Summer 


It is clear now, body, Every day can be late August, 
after the birth of babies, never quite cold. 


But one must learn early what you are for forever, 

Good old leather tiger, half domesticated 

by paws in pans and shoulders hung too often with beaded fur, 
you may think I forget. But you do not let me. 

By now I know better. I come back. 


Still, you never take me not surprised, faithful one, 
by how to arrive, and the pleasure of sweat, 

and how to shiver away the bee, 

You move to the song behind the dance, 

Even after a standard, plain white, unstriped day, 
you ripple in our sleep and wait, mostly unperplexed. 


And when no matter how faint, the music breathes 

behind the catcalls of too much to do, you muster 

almost without my inclining, potent as needing to dance, 

to pacé off the house, the garden of weeds, the clogged creek, 
and the midnight clutch of vagrancies. You pad from some spring 
and, wild, except for my importuning, go. To do it all. 


When we lie down, it will be like the squirrel there, 
unflagging in the last swift moving in the leaves, 
August stashed in crisp piles above the dust. 

I may find no way at all without your sleek taking. 


Under the wrinkles that tell you no, I can hear you now 
saying, "I still love you," and to time, "Leave her alone." 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Summer 1979 


Charlotte’s Cadenza 


Facing us, she leans 

Like a black willow, taut 

And unexposed against our gaze, 

Her arm extends the bow 

Against her other arm extended back 
Through matter tuned to intent repose, 


Facing us, her smile 

Flickers at the pizzicati 

Skittering from her fingers 

And the double stops in brusque acceleration-- 
Verging on the arrogant, 

But she is not arrogant: 


Facing us, she looks 

Beyond all temporary flaws 

In this bleak hall or our regard 

Into a world redeemed 

By grace and will, chastened by the hour. 
She teaches us how feelings go. 


Facing us, she leads 

Us back against disorder and defeat, 
Her mind calmly flames * 
With knowledge that she does not know, 
The secret order we surprise there, 
The shape of her intelligence. 


Facing us, she knows. 

Around her unconscious smile 

Her body moves upon silence, 

And from this matter--this wood and steel-- 
Exposes the sound and the surrounding silence 
Of the indwelling light. 


Eugene England 
Provo, Utah 
Winter 1980 


I Will One Day 
Be a Widow, Lo 





I will one day be a widow, Love; 
Statistics cast that solitary role. 


A wind will catch your reaching boughs and shove, 


Ripping entwined roots from our shared soil. 
From sharpest winds I shelter in your lee 


And drink the rain that slides from your cupped leaves, 
Yet your trunk's strength is doubled beside me; 


Your pollen turns eternal in my seeds. 
Not like the twining ivy, borrowing height, 


That heaps upon the ground with the tree's fall; 
When your support is gone, I'll still use light 


And shadow tender seedlings and grow tall, 
I'll branch my gap and find the seasons sweet, 
But miss you, miss you, never quite complete. 


Penny Allen 
Bountiful, Utah 
Spring 1979 


Coming Apart ‘Together 


We exchange in great detail the weather report 
We describe our coming decay and dissolution 


Your sight has considerably worsened in one eye 
Your dentist is into your mouth for five hundred 
Your little finger reacts unfavorably to the cold 


and a close friend only four years older died, 


I allow as how I'm hiding out from my 
Bynecologist 

since he removed certain valuable organs 

and my neuritis is still making a grand tour 

of my body. My skin, it seems, 

is deteriorating, my hair congealing, 


and a childhood sweetheart died only last month, 


And yet, we fall upon each other 

in springtime lust just as if we stil) had 

all our teeth, hair, eyesight, and internal 
organs 

just as if we had been created brand new this 
year 

just as if we ourselves had invented 

the weather, our bodies, and love itself. 


Mary L. Bradford 
Arlington, Virginia 
Fall 1982 


Merlin 


(A Poem for My Father) 


Here where the wild geese fly 
Mounting the moonless night 
Filling the autumn sky 

With sounds of their retreat, 
I recall that first year 

When we left the others 

And you brought me here 

To watch their silent flight. 


I bring my own boy now 

To see the wild geese fly 

And I realize just how 

Young your gray eyes were then 
Watching instinct clamber, 

But that I couldn't see; 

I was Wart and you were 

Always Merlin to me, 


Ann Edwards Cannon 
Provo, Utah 
Winter 1981 


American Neanderthal 


A man should claim his child while it's new, 
before a bottle robs him of the chance; 

while mother bares the warm breasts wet with milk 
father should feed it with the reek of play 
(sweet sweat of capering in a morning dance), 
with off-key songs, chants, howls and double-talk 
urge it to babble, belch, grunt, blart and spew, 
give love with laughs before glands get their way. 
Let mother ponder the infant's mind and health; 
father should be a clown, should make a fool-- 
the one biological function he can serve-- 

teach childhood to his baby nerve by nerve, 

share with it grace to dunce its soul through school, 
learn it to laugh against the weight of wealth. 


Dennis Clark 
Kearns, Utah 
Pall 1978 


Afternoon Nap 


At two I slid into: 

long nightgown 

sleep 

dream 

and found that from my 
ever mobile upper lip 
had spouted fully grown 
copperbrassgoldbronze 
moustache, 

It argued above my words 
(which came out poems, 
theorems, postulates, 
some laws of physics 

and recipes for French 
patisseries). 

It was silky 

but not limp, 

and unified. 

It moved like silly putty 
to the quickest smile, 
smirk or lip-blown o 

my mouth could form, 
When I sat and 

stroked with pad 

of little finger 

I looked like Major General 
George Armstrong 

"Yellow Hair" 

Custer, 

my hair flowing to my shoulders, 
not competing 

but enhanced. 

I sat before a mirror, 
twirled a corner 
(reflectively) 

never dreaming 

I should not have it, 


Patricia Hart 
Provo, Utah 
Winter 1984 























To Mother 


The flowers you left for me 
I found and pinned them to 
my hair upon my wedding 
day. And under a mountain 
in Africa was found 

the diamond you buried. Of 
the gold of South America 
was pressed the band I wear. 


I think of you often. 


I walk along the beach 

and do not find your footprints. 
But the shards of sun 

you sowed, I follow towards 

the veiled horizon. 


I drove once through Wyoming 
and saw how you had matched 
the sage and mustard flowers 
pretty little violet 

wilds, It was lovely. 


Your letters haven't yet 

been found and bound. Whenever 
black seeds lie upon 

white snow or flocks aflight 
embroider dawn, I look 

for your writing. 


At pollinating time 

last year, close by the honey- 
suckle, I breathed the air 

of your perfume and wondered 
if you had come perhaps 

and I had missed you, 


I try to remember what you 

look like, Some nights through my 
reflection in our high window 

I see the stars and think 

I see strung diamonds plaited 

in your hair, I think 

if I could look into 

the sun, I'd see your picture. 


I want to know your name, 

I know it is lovelier than Mary 
or Sarah or Eve, Can you 
please whisper it to me? 

What is your name? 


Kristine Barrett 
Sterling Park, Virginia 
Winter 1981 


Another Prayer 


Why are you silent, Mother? How can I 
Become a goddess when the patterns here 
Are those of gods? I struggle, and I try 
To mold my womanself to something near 
Their goodness, 
In your own image, to reveal your ways: 

A rich example of Thy daughters’ worth; 
Pillar of Womanhood to guide our days; 
Fire of power and grace to guide my night 
When I am lost, My brothers question me, 
And wonder why I seek this added light, 
No one can answer all my pain but Thee. 
Ordain me to my womanhood, and share 


The light that Queens and Priestesses must bear. - 


Lisa Bolin Hawkins 
Orem, Utah 
Winter 1980 


1984 SUMMER 


I need you, who gave me birth 


It could have been a day of great Signifi- 
eance, This morning our Paul climbed his first 
tree, It was no very marvelous tree--just one 
of the several dozen old blighted pears left 
from the orchard that preceded our neighborhood-~ 
and he didn't get very high, But it very nearly 
was, all the same, one of those moments of Signi- 
ficance I used to know so well, 


It was about ten-thirty that I thought I might 
have heard cries of distress, but I ignored then. 
I was determined, in view of yesterday's Relief 
Society lesson about the spiritual and psycho- 
logical perils of neglecting our God-given tal- 
ents, to begin today to play one entire movement 
of one Mozart piano sonata every day before 
lunch, This morning I had made the beds and 
bathed, dressed, and fed the children with remark- 
able dispatch, The dishes were in the sink under 
the plastic dish drainer, and the family room 
was neat as a pin, I quickly did five curlups 
and one or two deep knee bends, Then, closing 
the door on the utility room, I gathered the 
children about me and zipped their windbreakers 
up to their chins. I kissed each child in turn 
and sent them all out the back door into the 
beautiful autumn morning. 


"Watch Jimmer for Mommy," I called after 
Emmie and Paul, "Don't let him get out into 
the street." 


I smiled after them and shut the door. Let 
one of the neighbors play Referee and Rescuer 
today. I would play Mozart, 


My old yellow Schirmer edition of Mozart fell 
open at Sonata IX, I settled myself and began 
the Allegro. The opening chord seemed to open 
up my very soul, I stumbled over the parallel 
sixteenths and raced on. It did not go well 
after so long a neglect of the Talent, but it 
was more or less Mozart, and I was more or less 
playing it! 


I had finished the Tema Principal when I first 
thought I heard the noises outside, I kept play- 
ing. I was getting bogged down in the Tema Medio. 
I had to concentrate on the music, I sensed the 
back door open and someone enter, I kept on. 


"Hey, stop!" It was Paul's friend Brent. 
I stopped, looked at him, my hands still on the 
keys, "Hey, Paul's stuck in the tree!" 


I stood up, my yellow Schirmer tumbling to 
the floor, Paul is only three years old. I 
was outside in a flash, and the vague cries ar- 
tioulated themselves into "Help, Mommy!" Brent 
led me to the spot, and I lifted my terrified 
son down from where he straddled the branch four 
feet from the ground. His terror vanished. 

"I climbed a tree, Mom! All by myself!" 

I remained calm, There was something Signifi- 
cant here, His older sister had never shown the 
slightest interest in climbing trees, The live 
grasshopper I found on my toothbrush this morning 
passed through my mind. In this moment I per- 
ceived the nature of Boy. It was truly a moment 
of Significance, and I must not spoil it, 


"It's great, son," I said, "Do it again, and 
I'll show you how to come down all by yourself." 


Up he went, and down he came, all by himself. 
I stood by, feeling wise and moved. It is a 
good and an enlightened mother who resists the 
natural tendency within her to blight the spirit 
of boyish adventure by over-protectiveness. 


It had paid off already, I had been forced 
to admit that Motherhood had left me little time 
for my accustomed insights, It had been grab 
an insight here, snatch a Significant Moment 
there for the past four-and-a-half years, But 
today I had played Mozart! and felt myself again. 
I felt the old enlightenment returning, 


I stood, therefore, in the beautiful morning 
with my son by his tree in our neighbor's front 
yard, letting this Moment expand into its full 
Significance, when all of a sudden Emmie appeared 
from across the street, leading three of her 
friends up the driveway. "Hi, Mom!" she waved 
cheerfully, her golden hair ruffling in the 
breeze, "I'm just taking a few friends in 
to play." 


"Okay, sweetheart," I waved back, "Be care- 
ful not to make a mess in the family room." 
She smiled and waved again as she reached the 
front door. 


Now, there was nothing in this that should 
have caused it, but all at once there came into 
my mind a great black headline: "Tot Breaks 
Neck While Enlightened Mother Plays Mozart!" 

I shook my head, That is not it! No, no, That 
is not what I meant at all! Had not my need, 
my very right to play Mozart only yesterday been 
Approved, almost Commanded? 
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THE PEAR TREE 


Thinking now of the immediate danger to my 
clean family room represented by what has just 
entered my front door, I turn to go back into 
the house, I feel a tug at my hand. It is 
James, "Me, Mom." He pulls me towards the tree. 


"Get off my head, Brent!" shouts Paul from 
somewhere in the tree, 


"I got to get down!" shouts Brent from some- 
where higher. 


"Wait!" I move Jimmer out of my way and 
reach up into the branches, my right foot sinking 
to the ankle in mud and rotting pears, "Let 
Mommy help." 


Moments later, all climbers safely on the 
ground, I utter a general "be careful" and head 
for the house, Perhaps if I did something special 
for Emmie and her friends--made them a nice snack 
of carrot sticks and unbuttered whole wheat bread. 
That would make me feel better, Surprising then 
that way could perhaps even return the Signifi- 
cance that had somehow gone out of my morning. 


Before I can close the front door behind me, 
I hear Paul over at the pear tree: "Come on, 
dimmer, I'll show you how." I look back. Paul 
is lifting my baby's fat little hand up high 
on the trunk, "First you grab this jaggedy 
branch right here, . . ." 


I am back down the walk, across the driveway, 
grabbing Jimmer by the arm and shaking my finger 
at Paul, "What do you think you are doing?" I 
shout. Dragging Jimmer into the house, I slam 
the door behind me, I hear a noise in the kitch- 
en, Dragging Jimmer down the hall and around 
the corner, I stumble through a pile of dolls, 
dishes and Legos in the family room. Angry, 

I turn to find Emmie standing on the kitchen 
stool, inside the pantry. She has her arm in 
the jar, raiding the dried cherries. 


"It's the last jar," I say evenly, trying 
to keep control of myself. "We're almost to 
the bottom of the last jar, and it's only 
October!" 


Emmie pulls out her hand, letting the shriv- 
eled cherries drop into the tiny pile in the 
bottom of the jar, The neighbor kids edge to- 
wards the back door, Jimmer tugs on my hand, 
"Want waisin, Mommy." I let go of his hand, 


"I'm hungry," Emmie says, picking up two cher- 
ries again, 


"It's only ten-thirty!" I am raising my 
voice, "You're mot hungry! Now please get out 
of those raisins and get down off that stool. 
And look at the mess in the family room! You 
get down here and clean up this junk right now, 
or you won't even get any lunch!" 


"Want waisin, Mommy!" 


Emmie looks me in the eye, "They're not rais- 
ins, They're dried cherries, I'm hungry, and 
I'm eating these dried cherries, and you can 
even spank me if you want, but I'm eating these 
dried cherries!" She pulls her hand out of the 
jar, two cherries still secure, 


I start towards her. "We'll just see about 
that," I say softly. "We'll see who's the mother 
around here, "This is a moment totally devoid 
of Significance, and I am furious with this ehild 
for making it happen, again. 


"Want watsin, Mommy!" 


"And look what you do to Jimmer, You're turn- 
ing him into a little... glutton!" I reach 
her in time to put the lid back on the jar and 
close the pantry door as she slides from the 
stool and past me into the family room. 


"This is just like Cinderella around here!" 
Emmie shouts as she climbs the stairs. "We might 
as well have a wicked stepmother around here!" 


Paul bursts through the door, "Hey, Mom! 
got to come see! Brent's daddy has got a real 
live dead deer hanging in his backyard in a tree 
and he's going to cut it all up into pizzas!" 


You 


A voice from above: "You wouldn't even care 
if I took Baby Beth and ran away and never came 
back!" 


A.voice from below: 
pease!" 


"Want waisin wight now, 


A third voice: "Hey, did Jimmer get some 
dried up cherries? Gimme some!" 


"We don't say 'gimme' around here; we ask 
politely; and he hasn't had any; and you're 
not..." 


"I'm taking the toothpaste and your tooth- 
brush, and you'll get cavities and wish I would 
come back and eat aZZ the cherries when you have 
no teeth!" 


Hang on, I tell myself, Wext fall for half 
a day every day Emmie and her vivid imagination 
will be the concern of the Rock Canyon Elemen- 
tary School. 


Jimmer is dragging me to the pantry now. 
I jerk open the door, wrench the lid off the 
jar, and stuff three "waisins" into his mouth. 
At least he remembered to say please. 


"Hey, how come he gets some and I. . . ." 


"Paulo, come up here! I found your other 
grasshopper in my Sunday shoe, and it's only 
got one leg, and it's alive!" 


"Let me see!" Paul runs up the stairs, I 
wipe the purple-red dribble off Jimmer's chin, 
Emmie and Paul come down the stairs. I brace 
myself for another assault on my dried fruit, 
but Emmie merely moves for the back door while 
Paul shoves his fist under my nose, "It's still 
alive, Mom!" He opens the fist, "See," The 
crippled grasshopper is in its death throes, 
"Almost." Paul closes his fist over the poor 
creature once more, "Come on, Mom," he says, 
"Come and see the dead deer, It's got its tongue 
out like this. . . ." He shoves his tongue out 
the side of his mouth. "And it's dead, so it 
can't open its mouth to get it back in." 


"My gosh," says Emmie, her eyes wide. "It'll 
have to hang out like that till it's resurrected!" 
She races out the back door after her brother, 
"But don't forget I'm running away as soon as I 
get finished seeing this dead deer," she calls 
back to me. 


"Mo' waisin, Mom!" 
again. I am defeated. 


I wipe the purple chin 


"Come on, Jimmer, Let's go see the dead 
deer." Jimmer lets go of my hand and takes off 
after his elder siblings. He doesn't even know 
what a dead deer is, for Pete's sake, I follow 
my offspring down the steps to see a dead deer 
hanging with its tongue out in an old pear tree 
in my neighbor's backyard. I don't even approve 
of hunting. For today, there is no more hope 
of Significance. I try to understand what went 
wrong. Perhaps Mozart every morning was too 
much, Perhaps a Bach Two-part Invention every 
other day sometime before supper. 


"Goody! Goody!" Jimmer is clapping his hands 
again, running after Paul and Emumie, Rmmie stops 
and waits for him, takes his hand and helps him 
up the curb. 

"Come on, Jimmer," she says gently. "Let's 
go see if it's all bloody and yucky!" 


Perhaps a hymn, twice a week, after the kids 
are in bed. 


I break into a light jog. "Wait for Mommy, 
kids!" I call out as they disappear behind the 
neighbor's house, "Wait for Mommy!" 


As I come upon the scene I hear them: 


"Got to bury it, I think," says Emmie, "Else 
it can't get resurrected." 
"Hey! It's got blood dripping off its bot- 


tom!" says Paul. 


"Goody! Goody!" says Jimmer, clapping his 


hands, 
And it was a day of such promise. 


Donlu DeWitt Thayer 
Provo, Utah 
Winter 1981 


Fiction _ 





When I startled myself awake, it was cold 
in the room, White fog was creeping in under 
the window and rolling down the wall. I said 
the date to myself, October 20, 1973. Then I 
tugged a little on the sash, and it kabanged 
up, flapping around some before it would be 
still. I looked out into the white air and could 
barely see that he was still there, sitting on 
his hands on top of the biggest pile. The fog 
seemed to sort of wash around him, across his 
face, along his arms, 


Swanee, one of our cats, came galloping right 
out of the fog towards my window, She jumped up 
on the ledge and licked at my nose, which was 
on the other side of the glass from her tongue, 
I counted her eyes. Two. I knew Cordelia would 
be sitting on her little horse blanket watching 
the fuzz on T.V. and waiting for cartoons to 
begin, She had a very poor sense of time, 
ever she woke up in the night she thought it 
must surely be time for morning, and she would 
then stagger out to her little spot, She had 
saved out the little horse blanket from the Al- 
lens' shed before they burned it down, and she 
thought it brought her good luck, She is a sav- 
er, a hoarder, 


When- 


My dad and I are counters, When he came in 
to breakfast I said, "How long were you out 
there?" It looked funny to see a dark tan on 
someone who had just come in from the cold. 


"Two hours and twenty minutes," he said. 
I threw a couple handfuls of ground wheat into 
boiling water while he toasted too many slices 
of whole wheat bread. 


After the prayer, I said, "How many sections 
are there in the Doctrine and Covenants?" 


"One hundred and thirty-six," he said, 


"And what do they say about wheat?" I asked. 
I knew from my dad that the scriptures say some- 
thing about everything. 


"Ophelia, you're old enough to read them for 
yourself, Why don't you?" he said, 


"Aw, I'm too lazy, but I've been thinking 
about it, Maybe I will when I turn fifteen in 
+ + + 45 days." 

Dad said, "Well, there's the parable of the 
wheat and the tares, and there's the part in 
the Word of Wisdom that says wheat is for man, 
That's why I grow it." He paused, "Eating this 
wheat mush will give you health in your navel." 


"It will?" I said. I looked down at my 
t-shirt covered tummy, 

I noticed that as the food was passed to Cor- 
delia she put it all on the floor by her chair, 
her usual trick, I guess she was afraid she 
wouldn't get enough, "Sorry," she said when 
she saw me looking. She quickly returned the 
things to the table, 


Dad hadn't sold yet because, like he said, 
how could a man pay his expenses on a dollar fif- 
ty a bushel? Besides, I think it gave him some 
sort of comfort to know the grain was piled out 
there in the yard in eleven huge heaps with can- 
vas nailed down over them, He loved the stuff. 


When I was little he used to take me out to 
the field with him, In the spring we would lie 
on our stomachs day after day and look out across 
the ground to see if the little stubs had started 
to show yet. Then one day we'd see the green 
there looking like velvet that's been rubbed bare 
in spots. That would get us both very excited, 
and we would sometimes dance a little jig to- 
gether. He stopped taking me to the field with 
him when I turned nine years old, He stopped 
jigging with me then, too, I guess because he 
thought I was old enough to understand how ridic- 
ulous it might look. What he didn't know was 
I understood that long before I was nine. 


Mom died in 1968, and it was then that Dad 
started sitting out on the wheat piles sometimes, 
It was like his only comfort, He would go out 
in the early hours of the morning or sometimes 
after dinner or when he had finished working 
on the budget with me, We are both good at math, 


Cordelia is good at saving things. Like this 
morning, after we finished breakfast, she decided 
to show me her most secret collection of things. 
It was hidden inside the T.V., a small box wedged 
in under the back panel, See how clever? I 
never would have thought to look there, 


Inside the box was a miniature bar of Ivory 
soap, a brittle chocolate-covered ant, and a 


chain of Wrigley gum wrappers that she told me 
was five feet four inches just like Mama was, 
There were some scraggly cherry pits that Cor- 
delia couldn't remember why she had saved and 

a little tuft of hair from one of our cats, Pro- 
fessor Puck, who got caught in the plow last 


spring. Then there was a white envelope with 
dried, gnarled wheat sprouts crawling around 

in it. A rustly note inside said, "March 15, 
1968 Dearest Miriam, (That was my mother.) Here 
is a sample of our spring wheat. I can't plant 
it until you come back from the hospital to us, 
It's winter here without you. The inside of 

my heart is brown today, but it will be green- 
er than a blossoming field when you are well 
again. I love you, Jason, (That's my father,)" 


I said, "Delia, where did you get this letter?" 


"I saved it out when Dad threw away Mom's 
things after the funeral," she said. 


"You're the best saver I ever met," I said. 


Then we went out and picked the last apples off 
our two trees, 


Dad came in early for dinner, fixed it himself 
instead of waiting for me to do it, I could tell 
he wasn't feeling very good because he didn't 
pay attention to what he was cooking. He made 
some horrible, gritty brown gravy for the pota- 
toes, It tasted to me like Elmer's glue with 
lumps in it, (I tasted Elmer's glue once in 
second grade.) I asked him what kind of gravy 
it was. He just said, "Wheat is for man," and 
I took the hint, 


After dinner we consulted on the budget, 
We are both good at stretching it. He read me 
the figures for last month's bills, and I added 
them up to $889.72. Dad just sighed, I didn't 
dare ask him if the budget could stretch just 
a teeny bit further to cover the modeling clay 
I'd wanted for so long, I knew Dad needed a 
new suit and shoes and leather gloves and a weld- 
er's mask, and he hadn't even started to pay for 
the fertilizer yet. On my pad I figured our in- 
come around, and I couldn't cover anything more 
than our groceries and one leather glove. 


I said, "What if we had a million dollars?" 
hoping that would make him feel better. 


He scribbled around on the paper for a minute 
and then said, "I guess we'd just keep on farming 
until it was all used up," and he was looking at 
me through the side of his eye. 


"We'll have to sell," I said. 
"You think so, huh," 
"What else is there?" 


"I don't think we have to sell for $1.50, 
not now or ever, All we do is make some middle 
man richer and ourselves poorer. I don't sweat 
for them. For us I do it," And by morning light 
he was still sitting out there on his hands, 
(October 21, 1973, I said to myself.) He was 
looking up at the pinpointed sheens from the 
fading stars, and at the time I thought he must 
have been cutting the pie of our budget into 
eighths and sixteenths in his mind, There was 
dew on his face too, Swanee was curled up on 
the edge of the canvas switching her tail in 
rhythm with the rising sun, a slow to the left 
and a crawl to the right and a little twitch 
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or two, Then the sun finally pulled free of 
the mountain and twitched itself into full view, 
and Dad came in for breakfast, There were only 
four stars left in the west by then, 


While I chewed on my mush, Dad buttered some 
more toast, and Cordelia put the milk and sugar 
on the floor by her chair. 


Dad said, "Ophelia, will you come out with 
me today? I'm tired of being out there with 
only the John Deere for company." 


I said, "Sure I will," and I danced a jig 
in my mind, 


My job that day was to ride on the planter 

so I could signal him if the seed got clogged. 

I watched the dirt turned up by the diggers; 

it went in a khaki brown and rolled out hallelu- 
jah black, rich and moist. It was like hypnotism 
to see it turning over, like hypnotism, Then it 
was lunch, and he shared his ham and cheese with 
me. In my excitement I had forgotten to make a 
lunch for myself, He walked around the pickup 
with an apple in one hand pulling up weeds with 
the other. He never could be still in the field, 


The crisp air had numbed my hands by night- 
fall. I must have watched at least a million 
or so seeds slide down the funnel into their 
black holes, and then I, too, was sure we 
wouldn't sell, 


Things got real winterish after my birthday, 
Dad gave me some modeling clay out of which I 
decided to make a man's weatherbeaten face and 
two strong hands, There would be no gloves on 
the hands, Cordelia gave me the F and V volumes 
of the encyclopedia, which she saved out from 
a box of things Mr. Ruger had put behind his 
grocery store to be thrown away. 


That winter was a long one. We parched wheat 
eight times between December first and March 
first. That was a new record, In March Cordelia 
brought home three kittens that she saved away 
from Mr, Albiston who told her he was going to 
put them in a gunny sack and whack them around 
with a shovel if she didn't take them, That 
made seven cats that we had all together. 


When it was really spring, Dad started into 
his jolly-time singer routine. He would get 
up early, start playing 1930s hits on the piano 
and singing at the top of his lungs, He would 
then lark around in the kitchen and leap off 
the porch instead of using the stairs. Spring. 


He invited me out with him almost every Satur- 
day, and when the green shoots finally peeked 
out, we toasted each other with bottles of Squirt 
and Nesbitt's Orange. He began telling me the 
secrets of his business as we drove from house 
to field and field to house: when to plant, 
how deep, how to develop new strains of wheat, 
when to sell, 


Last year's crop was still under canvas by 
our house, but the price was going up, up to 
$2.60, up to $4.20, up to $5.75. We sold. 


Dad has gloves now, and I do the budget almost 
all by myself, I know he feels good that our 
money doesn't have to be stretched around like 
before, but the day the men came with the truck 
and grain auger to haul the wheat away, he wasn't 
too cheerful, 


I watched them from inside the house where 
I was modeling the body of a farm girl with 
health in her navel. Ophelia was helping Dad 
save out a little grain for ourselves, but I 
think she was more in the way than anything. 
Every once in a while Dad would stop shoveling 
and run a little of the gold stuff through his 
fingers. He would look at the men loading the 
truck as if he might just run over there and 
shout something out at them. Just before they 
left, they gave him a check for the whole amount, 


Right now it's May 30th, 1974, about 5:00 in 
the morning. I'm reading in the Doctrine and 
Covenants, and Cordelia is watching the fuzz on 
the T.V. It's not full light outside yet, but 
I can make him out clearly, sitting there on 
the ground where the wheat used to be watching 
the stars fade, I used to think he went out 
there to think about the budget or the price 


of wheat, but I guess there were other things 
in his heart. 


It really says what he told me it would in 
the Word of Wisdom, about wheat I mean. 


Chris Rigby Arrington 
Detroit, Michigan 
December 1976 
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THE GOOD WOMAN 
SYNDROME 


When a third big kettle of beets boiled over, 
I stared at the bloody mess and asked myself if 
this were mere happenstance. Perhaps here was a 
Freudian slip trying to tell me something. Per- 
haps I had better sort out a few feelings, the 
one uppermost being: When is enough, enough? I 
also wondered if I am a solitary case or whether 
other women find themselves in a similar bind. 


It goes back, of course, to childhood, I 
learned early that grandmothers differ. The 
culinary skill of my paternal grandmother never 
rose much beyond a cooked glob of flour and milk 
known as Mother's Mush. On the other hand, my 
maternal grandmother had a flair for everything 
from herbed dumplings to delicate Swiss pastry. 
Since my mother proved to be a dutiful daughter, 
I also strove to follow the tradition. So it was 
understandable that when I first read Silas Mar- 
ner, I took note that in the Lammeter household 
they "never suffered a pinch of salt to be wasted, 
yet everybody had of the best, according to his 
place." Food in our home, too, was regarded 
thankfully, expertly, and above all, providently. 


Since I was the eldest of nine children, with 
no sisters until after four brothers, I naturally 
fell into the role of Mama's little helper. In 
addition, Mama had a legitimate escape hatch-~she 
liked to work in the garden. So I manned, or 
rather womanned, the kitchen. Third-generation 
girls in my day were well-indoctrinated into the 
virtues of waste not, want not. Potato water 
and a little sugar zinged the yeast start ina 
two-quart jar. Our "drippers" filled the oven 
with cheek-by-jowl loaves, There was the separa- 
tor to wash, the cream to churn, the astrachan 
apples to strain through a jelly bag, and always, 
supper to serve when the men came in from the 
evening chores, famished and tired, and usually 
after dark. 


Perhaps it was this last round of dishes that 
sowed a small rebellious seed, To the long day, 
was there no end except bed? Something in me 
eried for some time of my own, Especially at 
dusk, In an adolescent burst of self-pity, I 
scribbled, "The canyon breeze comes floating 
down, / A perfume-laden stream, / The tired 
housewife only knows / It's time to skim the 
eream," Needless to say, someone quickly pointed 
out how lucky I was to have cream to skim, 


So we fed thrashers, tried out fat for soap, 
made headcheese, dried corn, processed in a 
three-quart old pressure cooker croakers from 
Utah Lake (the bones softened admirably), and 
dunked the old hen into boiling water, the better 
to de-feather it. I pondered with awe the unlaid 
eggs in its viscera, 


Pending the subsequent arrival of the clan 
from the ranch back to Provo, in the fall I was 
sent ahead to "take care of the fruit." Five 
bushels of peaches, eight bushels of tomatoes, 
three bushels of pears. A copper boiler with 
a wooden rack in the bottom yielded up dozens 
of quarts toward the goal of an ultimate 800. 
One autumn, I flunked the wood-chopping test, 
almost severing a finger. But one learns to 
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Frugal Housewife 


make do with splint and bandage when the kit- 
chen floor is strewn with bushel baskets. 


And I did collect brownie points. When she 
checked the laden shelves, Mama always said I 
had done well. She died young, and we tried 
to carry on as we had been taught. We couldn't 
have done otherwise. 


Eventually, belatedly, and gratefully, I mar- 
ried and went East to live. I was determined 
to be the best wife known to man, During the 
honeymoon, simply heating up a can of beans was 
unthinkable. I had to do intricate and tedious 
things to it. This zealous kitchen activity 
was taken in stride by my husband, reared in 
the same pioneer tradition. 


Consequently, our first joint project ina 
rented apartment was to find a spot for a tomato 
plant. From then on, things developed fast in 
the food department--a house accompanied by a 
ready-made orchard and yards and yards of garden 
space, When our first child turned out to be 
two, my mother-in-law came back to lend a hand 
by salvaging culls from the apple trees and fill- 
ing bowls and kettles with applesauce. There 
was neyer a free moment nor an empty stove, 


Soon we were growing more produce than even 
we could use, so we picked, bagged, and gave 
it away. Our large place was the natural center 
for our struggling and still homeless branch. 
From our stove flowed great pots of spaghetti; 
MIA groups roasted corn and wienies inside or 
out, depending on the weather. 


In the struggle of our small LDS group to 
earn money for a chapel, our family raised and 
sold corn, raspberries, apples, and squash. 

I operated a bread route. With a laden basket, 
once a week one of the children delivered loaves 
to the neighbors. I also made and peddled jam 
and jelly. 


But my specialty lay in salvaging borderline 
produce, Seventeen split cantaloupes in the 
morning became seventeen jars of cantaloupe but- 
ter by night. The celery that could not freeze 
but did became quarts of puree for soup. A 
blender and assorted ingredients turned overripe 
corn into pudding. Salt water routed the bugs in 
broccoli, And the cat found no comfort in our 
turkey bones, long simmered for every calorie. 


And again, all this was not without recogni- 
tion. The grand tour of the house ended in the 
basement where our astonished eastern friends 
were expected to make appropriate cluckings over 
the marvel of row on row of filled jars. Guests 
at dinner were regaled with how much of it we had 
grown ourselves, And always, at the end of a 
hard day's canning, the output was counted and 
approval bestowed. If someone in the community 
fell heir to a lug of kumquats, I was the expert 
to call. I wore the good woman halo so well pol- 
ished that why should I think about writing 
poems? Hence, the summer that I had my fancy 
heart operation, I dared not admit my secret 
relief that a drought had curtailed production, 
and there could be a respite while I got my 
second wind. 


So year after year, plied with goodies, my 
men remained svelte, but not the purveyor there- 
of. There came a time when my doctor, on call 
at the slightest emergency, wondered sadly what 
more she could do for me if my weight continued 
to climb. I was suddenly ashamed, I had expect- 
ed medical science to keep me alive, although 
I was not willing to do my self-disciplining 
part. Now I faced two equally gruesome alterna- 
tives: On the one hand, I could die; on the 
other hand, I would become a nobody, a non-person, 
a cipher. My entire image as a good woman was 
tied up with food. Without a canning lid in 
my hand, would anyone even like me any more? 


Guilt-ridden, I remembered an article in the 
Ensign, in which the author said virtuously that 
there had been a benighted time, when, for their 
travels, "I used to stow in anything easy, ready- 
made and grabbable." However, she repented, and 
now has learned to spend "as much time and imagi- 
nation on our portable meals as I would at home." 
This concept prompts her to deep-fried chicken 
wings, to be served with a whipped-cream dip 
("if you don't mind a bit of a mess"). There 
is no mere opening of a can to toss salmon to- 
gether with a little celery, mayonnaise, and 
pickle, She begins by rolling a crust of de- 
frosted patty shells to surround a complex filling 
using a dozen ingredients. 


Or consider the advice in The Era on "How 
to be a mother ten feet tall." You bake cookies 
every day; even, presumably, on Sunday, for seven 
recipes follow. "Mothers and grandmothers," 


admonishes the author, "have cookies for their 
medals of honor. So for Mother's Day, and for 
the other 365 days of the year, fill up the 
cookie jar and receive acclaim." 


To stay alive, I must abandon this highly 
esteemed cultural pattern? 


Men do not deliberately keep women over a hot 
stove, although this adds to their image as good 
providers, In their defense, I do not think they 
consciously plan that women be so busy with food 
that they have no time for bridge, shopping, 
politics, or other forms of mischief. In fact, I 
don't think they object if a woman has assorted 
strings to her bow, so long as she can keep her 
priorities straight and can rev up to fulfill the 
exacting requirements of Superwoman. What they 
basically want is a continuity of mothering. No 
break in the comfort of chewing at the breast. 
When one of my more sophisticated students 
brought his bride to call, he said, "I want you 
to meet the woman who bakes the best bread in the 
state." Thud! Here I had thought he valued me 
for our deep literary discussions and that he 
found me wise and witty. Instead, I was just 
another earth-mother. 


I am pushing this too far, I know, but, asa 
third-generation pioneer woman, is there a legiti- 
mate way out? We moved back to Utah in the fall 
and found everyone "in the fruit." The pressure 
was strong enough to buy bottles and begin again, 
When I thought I had canned enough, someone said, 
"But you're surely going to do some for the 
girls." So I did, Perhaps I did it sullenly, 
and that tarnished the gift, but one recipient 
said, "The way our family eats fruit, this is 
just a drop in the bucket." And another is re- 
ported to have said, "No, we haven't eaten it 
yet. My family doesn't really care for it. 

But I take it because it makes her feel so good." 


I realize there is possibility of famine. I 
know that waste not, want not is practically a 
divine principle. "Better belly burst than good 
food waste." And I know, too, that for all my 
carping, I am deeply committed to the scripture, 
"She looketh well to the ways of her household 
and eateth not the bread of idleness." An un- 
tried recipe is still often preferred reading. 


But I want to pull a little in the other di- 
rection, I am also Chloe, Cora, or maybe even 
Carmen, each wanting some small place in the 
sun. Unburdened by inner guilt or by outside 
imperative, I should like whatever I do to be 
a free-will offering, arising from some deep 
instinctive source. And so, I wonder if there 
might be a few other sisters out there who would 
join me in trying to: 


1. Simplify. The overladen table may be 
against my personal Word of Wisdom. After teach- 
ing a Relief Society lesson on Thoreau, I brought 
to the pot-luck luncheon a bowl of apples bear- 
ing the sign, Simplify, simplify, simplify! 

I don't think anyone got the point, since no 
one ate the apples, surrounded as they were by 
elaborate dishes. 


2. Diveraify. Buy store crackers and take 
a child for a nature walk, Perhaps the laden 
cookie jar is not the only answer to delinquency, 
as pie may not be the only way to comfort the 
bereaved. 


3. Risk shattering the good woman image. "I 
don't like it. What's in it?" complains a picky 
grandchild. So I don't play the game of finding 
what will please. I have other irons in the fire. 


4, Solve probleme more deeply. Is a chocolate 
cake the best way to handle a crisis, as I have 
so well taught my daughters, who must now fight 
the battle of the bulge? 


5. Accept responsibility. I cannot shove 
this problem entirely onto the culture. In the 
long run, I must make the decisions. So far 
I have gone along with the "lakes of soup, the 
hills of meat I'll have to eat before I'm dead." 
As I ponder choices, I must accept the conse- 
quences for writing this article instead of stir- 
ring up a batch of salt-rising bread. Maybe 
some women can do both. For me, it is either-or. 


Ultimately, it is my option whether I shall 
rise obese on Judgment Day, so addicted to squir- 
relling away food that I can be at home only 
in the terrestrial sphere. According to my cul- 
tural lights, I have tried to be a good woman. 
But only I live inside my too-tight skin. ay 
must decide when enough is enough. 


Helen Candland Stark 
Salem, Utah 
December 1976 


—— Creation 6, Me — = 


It couldn't happen to organized me, I said-- 
right up to the moment I picked up the baby from 
the seat of the car. Somehow, having a baby ina 
car seemed decidedly lower class, if not down- 
right uncivilized, No one with any sense of pro- 
priety--or timing--and especially no one close to 
the medical profession with two children already 
to her credit has a baby in the car, But there 
the baby was, permanent proof, and the exhilara- 
tion I felt could definitely be classed as high- 
brow, if not approaching the aesthetic. 


Our route to the hospital was utter, creeping 
torture--straight down Vermont Avenue in Holly- 
wood in the morning rush hour. My husband ran 
every red light, hoping for police escort, but 
the patrolmen usually peppered on every corner 
must have seen us coming and kept busy giving 
uncomplicated traffic tickets. We snaked in 
and out of traffic at an incredibly slow crawl, 
while I lay suspiciously quiet watching the beads 
of perspiration drip from my husband's brow. 


Somehow this baby and I had simply not commun- 
dicated properly, I thought. (He is still very 
unconventional--could the hex have been estab- 
lished prenatally?) My first hopes were to make 
it to the hospital, but as time went by I compro- 
mised in favor of just being in the right-hand 
lane so we could make it to the curb. When I 
got the real message, I told my husband, who 
was nearly out of adrenalin, to pull the car 
over and deliver his child. Somehow that very 
clear statement gave him a fresh shot of whatever 
he needed, He screamed some very negative remark 


and careened on, full speed, to the hospital 
delivery entrance. Delivery, delivery!!? Who 
cares? This was some kind of delivery. He must 
have hated himself for an instant and then more 
than quickly wheeled around to the front entrance 
and dashed in for help. 


In the sanctity of the hospital, a seasoned 
nurse told him to be calm and handed him a two- 
page form to complete, He tore it up while 
swearing an oath. The inappropriate noise opened 
more than a few doors all the way-down the hall. 
Doctors, nurses, and orderlies merely stared 
at this unbelievable man saying such unnecessary 
things. 


"Some fathers are so nervous," muttered the 
nurse, pushing him into a chair, "Sit down, 
everything will be all right." 


He frantically shook her off, dashed to the 
ear and there we were. In the meantime, I had 
kicked off my shoes, Nobody, just nobody has 
a baby with shoes on. I was just about to give 
my new street urchin the traditional spat when 
he let out a howl, so I wrapped him in my smock 
and sat there laughing. I had delivered my own 
ehild! It had really happened to me--not some 
remote Chinese woman in a rice paddy or an under- 
privileged multipara in the Ozarks but to con- 
ventionally modern me, 


I was feeling very smart and organic when the 
doctor finally arrived ten minutes later to dis- 
perse the crowd, reassure my husband, and proper- 
ly sever all connections. An icy-looking nurse 





stood by with a wheel-chair and a face that said, 
"How gauche." But by this time, barefeet and 
all, I felt deliciously superior. 


Carol Clark Ottesen 
Rolling Hill Estates, California 
Fall 1979 








¢/Viy Favorite Fantasy~ 


. . « Nobody appreciated me. Nobody cared about 
my efforts. For the first time, the Fantasy 
evolved in my mind. I could see myself, as I 
turned toward the stove, suddenly collapsing in a 
graceful, inert heap. I could see my husband 
rushing to my side and trying futilely to revive 
me. Minutes later, an ambulance screams into the 
driveway with red and blue lights flashing. As I 
am being eased into the ambulance, the neighbors 
Stand around in awed, whispering clusters. 


The best doctors available, all quite hand- 
some, are called in to consult on my case. They 
are completely mystified. The patient is clearly 
comatose--pulse and respiration are depressed-- 
but there is no explanation of the cause, and no 
treatment produces any effect. As the next few 
days pass, concern deepens. "We can't explain 
it; she just isn't coming out of it. We are 
afraid she might not." Yes, everybody is con- 
cerned but me, I am unconscious of the friends 
and relatives who are taking over my house and 
family, of the Relief Society casseroles that are 
Sustaining them in this time of crisis, 


Although most people look ghastly when in 


The hospital notifies my family of the good 
news and runs a battery of tests that show that 
all my vital signs are now perfectly normal. 
Although the doctors cannot explain the phenome- 
non, they can see no reason to keep me any longer 
in the hospital. "But," they warn my husband, 
"because we can't pinpoint the cause of the coma, 
we cannot prevent a recurrence, She might have 
one at any time." However, I suffer no lingering 
effects from the experience at all, except that 
I face the rest of my life feeling strangely 
refreshed and ever after I have "trouble keeping 
weight on." 


In the storybooks, life was much improved for 
both Snow White and Sleeping Beauty after their 
extended slumbers. Snow White found the wicked 
queen replaced by the handsome prince, and Sleep- 
ing Beauty discovered that life begins at 116-- 
complete with loving prince, a celebrating king- 
dom, and a curse-free future, Similarly, my 
future is much better after my six-week slumber. 
My loving prince and kingdom celebrate my home- 
coming, with friends and neighbors gathered to 
welcome me, my children hugging me and sobbing. 


volved, 
rush down the stairs with the huge pans of bub- 


The Candy-7Maker- 


Mother graduated from Mills College with a 
masters degree in Home Ecomomics, Her thesis 
involved studying the texture of cream center 
chocolates and devising her own recipes for cen- 
ters, So when Mother and Dad had a young family 
of four with big ideas for Christmas, it was 
natural for Mother to set up her business. Fi- 
nancially, it was only a modest business venture. 
Mother, at one point, figured she earned about 
twenty-five cents an hour. But I'm sure the 
candy still came in handy many times, We all 
grew to love her candy so, we never let her stop. 


I have warm wonderful memories of my mother's 
eandy kitchen. Once it was cold enough to dip 
chocolates (Mother dips in a very cold room so 
the chocolates won't be streaked with grey), 
our house always had the aroma of chocolate, 

And on days when the centers were cooked, the 
smell was even better, The best smell came from 
"Opera"--an old-fashioned cream caramel center; 
just thinking about that smell makes my blood 
run a little faster. It was wonderful. 


It was a family business; we were all in- 
After the centers had cooked, Dad would 


bling candy. Then he poured it out on the marble 
slab to cool, and after it had set "just-so," 


From that day forward, things are never the same. he would beat the candy until it became creamy. 


r, .» We children did the cupping, putting the 
chocolates into little cups. And that had its 
rewards. "Leaks" were candies that had not been 
thoroughly coated with chocolate and part of 

the center had oozed out. They could not be 
sold and would go to the first finder, .. . 


the hospital, I don't. In fact, lying on the 
pristine white sheets, my hair framing my motion- 
less face, I remind people of the Lady of Shallot 
on her barge, As the weeks pass, I become even 
more fragile-looking. I lose weight daily, the 
Glucose solution in my I.V. barely sustaining 
life. My stomach becomes as flat as a pancake, 
my hips slender and spare, My fingernails, un- 
hampered by daily chores, grow long and graceful- 
ly tapered. Even my hair, which I have been 
trying to grow out for three years but kept 
"trimming even," is noticeably longer. 


My husband constantly warns me "not to do too 
much," He takes me out to dinner frequently and 
handles all annoying daily problems, He often 
brings me flowers, exclaiming, "If you only knew 
how grateful I am that you are here to bring 
flowers to!" He frequently reaches for my hand 
and snuggles me when driving in the car, The 
children, who learned what life was like during 
"That Terrible Time When Mama Was Gone," become 
devoted, The older ones volunteer to help with 
the housework and care of the little ones and 
like to hang around the house after school just 
"'cause Mama's there." The neighbors and ward 
members are careful not to put pressure on me or 
load me down with assignments. Nobody wants to 


Our friends loved my mother's candy business 
just as much as we did, When hunger struck, 
we would sneak down to the cold storage room 
where the big twenty-five pound bricks of choco- 
late were stored. Delicious. And at Christmas 
time, Mother always made special batches of peanut 


As the time lengthens, my family begins to brittle and peanut clusters for our friends. 


realize what a jewel I was all along. My husband 
receives telegrams and condolence notes from 


people he didn't realize I knew--"She touched 

so many lives!" He misses me terribly and be- 
rates himself for taking me so for granted in the 
Past. He spends every spare moment keeping vigil 
by my hospital bed, vowing that if I ever recover 
he will make it all up to me. My children become 
despondent without their angel mother. They say 
things like, "Mama always curled my hair for 
Sundays" and "When Mama helped me with my spell- 
ing words, I always got 100." The littlest one 
sits in my closet, fingering my clothes and sadly 


be responsible for a relapse, so they phrase any 
rare request with a tentative "Do you think you 
might be up to. . .7" 


Should my husband come home and say, "Hi, 
Darling, what's for dinner?" and I reply vaguely, 
"I'm not sure, I haven't given it much thought,” 
he will immediately lead me to the couch and 
have me put my feet up. "Now, Darling," he as- 
sures me, "just don't worry about dinner, I'll 
just run out and visit the Colonel. Or, even 


its rewards. 
mopped up an overflow in the laundry room, she 
realized the candy room was just beneath. 
she rushed down, she found the candy storage 
boxes soaked and the candy ruined. 
were pleasures too, 
come to buy candy. 
Mother's Day would arrive and there would be 
calls from sheepish husbands and fathers who had 
forgotten. 


Our home industry had its hazards as well as 
Once after Mother frantically 


When 
But there 


Like the people who would 
Inevitably, the morning of 


Even a normal day's business would be 
There was a little old shoemaker 


interesting: 
sucking her thumb, better, the kids and I will just rustle up some- 
thing simple while you relax. Then I won't have 


to leave you." 


who used to bring gladiola bulbs to trade for 
chocolates; there was a single, older man who 
used to buy considerable amounts of candy and put 
them away all by himself (relatives vowed); there 
was the pineapple-cream-in-dark-chocolate fiend; 
and there was the man who always had to check to 
see if the girls had their shoes on... .« 


After six weeks or so--long enough to get a 
really wonderful rest but not long enough for 
the world to start getting along fine without me-- 
I suddenly wake up, stare at the tubes connected 
to me, and quietly remove them. The doctors rush 
in, greatly excited over the sudden reversal. I 
greet them by saying, "Hi. Could I have some- 
thing to eat? For some reason I'm starved!" 


Yes, it is a very satisfying fantasy. Bi- 
zarre? Yes, Self-indulgent? Definitely! But 
it is a fantasy that enables me to have a faint 
smile on my face when I find myself making a 
Spam-and-zucchini omelet for dinner after a long, 


Mother's card reads, "Dorothy Pollard's Candies 
hard, thankless day, 


of Distinction"; to her family, they have been 


that and much more, 
Midge Worthen Nielsen 


Orem, Utah 
Winter 1980 


Joyce P. Campbell 
Belmont, Massachusetts 
December 1974 
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One day last winter my thirteen-year-old son 
came home from school and said (with italics 
in his voice): "Did you know that women didn't 
get the vote until 1920! I thought it must have 
been about 200 years ago!" His surprise delighted 
me, It made me realize how little consideration 
I had given to the history of women's suffrage. 
That few women know anything in detail about 
the struggle for the Nineteenth Amendment is 
not just the consequence of bad history texts, 
It is also the result of ambivalence about asser- 
tive women. (Laurel Ulrich, "Sietere and Suffra- 
giste,"” July 1974) 
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We had four little girls when my husband was 
called on a mission, and our first son was born 
three months after he left, The little girls 
were so pleased to have a baby brother that I 
was happy for them, My daughter Juanita [Brooks] 
was only six years old when she came to the bed 
one day and said, "Oh Mother, isn't he sweet! 
Let's surprise Pa with another one before he 
gets back!" Well, I laughed until I cried and 
thought, "You sweet little innocent thing," 

He really would be surprised! (Mary H. Leavitt, 
letter to the editor, October 1974) 


. « « (My grandmother] had begun when I was no 
more than twelve to warn me about certain rights 
and privileges men might well seek to deprive 

me of, There is a very old conspiracy, she told 
me, against women of talent, and it owes its 
major power to the fact that women are kept ignor- 
ant of its existence. . . . I had begun, by then, 
to carry notebooks and sharp pencils and sometimes 
even finished poems in my pockets, "You will 
write in your spare time," she said, "which you 
will have to steal, If you have any success 

with it, anything untoward in the characters 

or fortunes of your children will be the fault 

of your negligence while pursuing your evil ‘other 
interests.' And if your husband should not ad- 
vance in the Priesthood or in his career, it 

will be your fault for not being a proper encour- 
aging helpmate." (Virginia Sorensen, letter, 
December 1975) 
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I think the Church was set up to encourage 
the development of the individual in a group 
setting. The group should never be more impor- 
tant than the individual. . . . In the early 
stages of our country, as well as in our Church, 
people represented each other and therefore spoke 
with a representational voice, We've passed 
that point where it's really inspiring any more 
to get up and speak for God, or, in women's writ- 
ings, to speak for mothers--a77 mothers, . . . Now 
is the time to move into personal voices, which 
are what makes literature great . . . (Mary Brad- 
ford, "Mary Bradford in Dialogue," June 1976) 


Well, I say from the time you're born prepare 
to live to be a hundred, They say, "I don't 
want to live to be a hundred.” Well, who does? 
But at least you want to be alive as long as 
you live, and you can't be if you have your chil- 
dren hanging onto you, I think women in our 
culture have a tendency to want to spoil their 
children, so they let the kids hang onto them 
instead of making them independent, But their 
motives are not always selfless: They let their 
kids hang onto them until they're grown, and 
as soon as the kids are grown and move away, 
mothers start to hang on them. You've got to 
act like you're going to live until you're a 
hundred and expect to live the last forty years 
alone and still be doing something. . . . (Beulah 
Ream Allen, "Conversations with Senior Women," 
September 1976) 
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For one who is self-reliant, independent, 
and ambitious, it is not easy to be a widow be- 
cause people feel sorry for you and think of 
you as a "poor, old widow." Some old codgers 
even think they would be granting a great favor 
to marry you, But, the pickings are mighty thin! 
I've felt many times that the Church does not 
recognize people who have been working in profes- 
sional fields of various sorts. When a home 
teacher, who was a high councilor also, was visit- 
ing me once, he told me about all the [budget 
and nutrition] problems many families in the 
stake were having. I asked how they handled 
these problems, He said, "Oh, we just meet with 
them and talk to them," I said, "If there is 
any time I can be of help to you, I'd be glad 
to." That is my profession, after all, He 


. 
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thanked me but never followed through. ... 

I would have missed some great opportunities 

for development if I had been trained to think 
that everything I did had to be planned and super= 
vised by a man. I love and honor the priesthood, 
but I believe I have some power, too, I have 
blessed my children when they were small, I 

had to do much that related to family welfare 
which couldn't have been done if I had had to 
wait for aman to do it. (Virginia Cutler, "Con- 
versations with Senior Women," September 1976) 


In our ward, there is quite a group of women 
who have been very active in the Church over 
the years who feel that there really isn't a 
place for us, The young people don't seem to 
want to know what our contribution has been and 
what it could be. . . . There's a retirement 
period that we've all observed. After that we 
go to meetings to show our loyalty, to see our 
friends, to partake of the sacrament and the 
Spirit, but we don't get that dynamic spiritual 
growth that we have always wanted and needed 
in our lives, (Algie Ballif, "Conversations 
with Senior Women," September 1976) 
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Lately, I have talked with several groups of 
returned women missionaries, and, almost without 
fail as our discussions have come to a close, 
someone will say with obvious relief, "Hey, I 
didn't know anyone else felt that way. I thought 
I was the only one," The only one, To me, that 
phrase is a most succinct definition of the major 
source of pain and conflict for women on missions: 
isolation, estrangement, alienation, even frag- 
mentation. The not-quite-missionary missionary; 
the not-quite-female female. . . . [A young man] 
is made to feel a natural part of the mission 
rather than an exception to it, Because of the 
numerical advantages, he is also able to lose 
himself and his idiosyncrasies in the crowd, 
Sisters, far fewer, cannot remain anonymous, If 
Elder X is giddy, no one assumes that Elder Y is 
giddy, much less that all elders are giddy, But 
if Sister A is wishy-washy--well, that's just the 
way sisters are. (Kathleen Flake, "In the Mis- 
sion But Not of the Mission,” September 1976) 


For the sake of my health, I was forced to say 
no many times. . . . Then, I found, as an innocent 
two-year-old does, that I had stumbled, accident- 
ally, upon a wonderful tool for maintaining self- 
respect. . . . The world is not to blame for those 
of us who allow ourselves to be walked on, People 
are quick to recognize this weakness, and many, 
actually most, do not think twice about using such 
a hopelessly gullible individual, We beg them to 
use us, We fool them and ourselves into thinking 
that this is what makes us happy. (Shirley Gee, 
"The Art of Saying No," December 1976) 
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Coach Roberts tells the story of meeting 
[Alice Louise Reynolds] walking and reading 
through a herd of cows. He thought her quite 
brave since she was swatting the cows with her 
purse as she went through. He walked up to her 
to compliment her on her bravado, but the moment 
he spoke, she swatted him with her purse. He said 
that from the blank look on her face, he felt the 
only safe thing to do was to fall down on all 
fours and "moo." , , , These stories, far from 
bothering her, seemed to be accepted by her as be~ 
ing accurate descriptions of one part of her-~as 
long as one didn't draw generalized conclusions 
from them, . . . My own feeling is that she was 
not absentminded but rather that her mind was oc- 
cupied with what she considered to be the impor- 
tant things of the world. (Reba Keele, "Alice 
Louise Reynolde Dedication," June 1977) 


"Women, like the poor, are always with us." 
I pondered the implications in that sentence 
for many an hour. How many attitudes are con- 
tained in that one phrase! Poor women, Helpless 
women, Women always on our hands, Women who 
haven't risen above their limitations .. . 
(Jeri Parker, "Points of Arrival," June 1977) 
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"Black Clouds" was an institution we organized 
in honor of girls who walk around with black 
clouds over their heads because they aren't mar- 
ried, It was our way of poking fun at Mormon- 
dom's, and our own, preoccupation with single- 
ness, During one Black Cloud planning meeting, 


we decided to sponsor a series of Sunday evening 
soirees at our apartment, inviting interesting 
single men from the ward over to share food and 
conversation, Our soiree master list, which 

we posted on the refrigerator door, was carefully 
stored in the freezer each Sunday night. Our 
apartment [became] the equivalent of a Mormon 
singles' bar and a center of social life for 

the Manhattan singles. (Pat Jarvis, "A Single 
Woman's New York Experience," Spring 1978) 
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. + « I still abhor the kind of parent who im- 
poses on his child a kind of free-floating feel- 
ing of, guilt that is not associated with anything 
the child has said or done--that sort of guilt 
for living that is cruel and unjustified and 

that no child can understand. But guilt itself 
is real and important to recken with, It is 

not to be avoided at all costs or looked upon 

as the most awful of all awful feelings. It 

is to be identified, explained, understood, and 
accepted. It is simply negative responsibility. 
. . « I am glad I feel guilty when I am unkind, 
That is the way I should feel, and I would feel 
worse if I did not feel guilty. (Patricia Eaton- 
Gadeby, "The Guilt-Free Generation,” Summer 1978) 


The Sunday that my excommunication was an- 
nounced, members called all that day and through 
the week, offering whatever I might need. Our 
Sunday School teacher, an obstetrician, came 
to see me, bringing friendship and pre-natal 
vitamins, Many people offered to provide trans- 
portation to the hospital when the time came 
or to tend my seven-year-old son during my hos- 
pital stay. JI was very moved by these genuine 
gestures of sisterhood, . . . The flurry of atten- 
tion surrounding the birth of my second son would 
be difficult for any ward to sustain, My situa- 
tion at that point paralleled that of the young 
Latter-day Saint widow. At the time of death, 
friends and members are nearly over-solicitous, 
but they are soon impatient to see evidence of 
the tears drying and life resuming a predictable 
course, The widow's healing relieves onlookers 
of further intimacy and responsibility. 

(Name Withheld, "Refreshment," Summer 1979) 
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The older I grow, the more I admire, not women 
with flawless facades, not women who exude appar- 
ent control or serenity, not women who seem total 
successes, but rather women who show signs of 
having learned to reconcile with their failures 
and move beyond them to other successes, women 
who have the sensitivity to acknowledge pain 
and the strength to live with it. . .. I remem- 
ber my sense of shocked recognition when someone 
once pointed out to me that our perception of 
time is like an opening telescope. To a child 
of five, a year constitutes 20% of his life--a 
huge chunk of time. To a thirty-year-old, a 
year is a different measure, and the days liter- 
ally go faster. E, Erikson said that "to be 
adult means among other things to see one's own 
life in continuous perspective, both in retrospect 
and in prospect. "I think it is in part the 
process of gaining that perspective that has 
convinced me that I am, after all, a "grown up." 
(Christine M. Durham, "Am I Not a Woman and a 
Steter?", Summer 1980) 


I truly believe that somewhere in the miserable 
progress of this illness called depression many, 
if not most of us, make a decision, We fight 
for our sanity, however feeble our weaponry, 
Perhaps we come to terms with what we must do 
alone and lean on others for the various helps 
that are available. The joyous day will come 
when lessons learned in bitter heartache will 
make us strong for another's sake. Is not the 
bearing of one another's burdens the essence 
of what Christ teaches? (Janet Freeman Barker, 
"Up from Depreasion--Again,” Winter 1981) 
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Authority isn't the only kind of power there 
is within an organization, Mormon women have 
frequently managed to gain informal influence, 
the kind of power that comes from associating 
with and having access to people who are in posi- 
tions of authority. Eliza R. Snow, Belle 
Spafford, and Florence Jacobsen have had that 
kind of power, , . . One of the problems of in- 
formal influence is that it is usually lost in 
times of transition, This seems, in fact, to 
be what happened both in the 1920s and in the 
1970s to women's influence in the Church. In 
the period of turmoil that began in the late 


VOTEWORTHY 


B80s--the Manifesto, Utah's bid for statehood, 
quick succession of Church leaders--women lost 
his informal influence. . . . A formal system 
as set up to replace the informal system, but 
ormal systems emphasize superior/subordinate 
plationships, and women therefore lost their 
ower, their informal influence. (Jil Mulvay 
err, "One Woman's Perspective," Spring 1981) 
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There are, however, some advantages in having 
our first child at 35. After visiting one of 
he parks in our neighborhood for the first time, 
noted with interest that I immediately commanded 
espect as a sort of "Matriarch of the Park." 
his surprised me as I thought we were obvious 
irst-timers--Adam entered the play lot with 
reshly polished shoes and clean clothes, I 
rought all my year's projects (a couple of chairs 
hat needed refinishing, the novelette I was 
orking on), hoping to accomplish something out 
here under the elms, Anyway, I think the other 
others thought I was a younger grandmother and 
ere amazed at my teetering ability and prowess 
n the jungle gym. (Vicki Cracroft Bluth, "I 
as an Over-Thirty Primapara," Fall 1980) 


An early experience with the influence of 
eavenly Mother came to me in 1974. In one of 
hose quiet, reflective moments, the Spirit ex- 
lained to me through revelation that the vast 
nowledge and power, the nobility, the role and 
esponsibilities of our Mother in Heaven are 
eyond our comprehension because of our cultural 
ipbringings, but if we could see them we would 
ye astounded beyond measure, I felt the strength 
ind exhilaration of the Spirit then, and I have 
‘elt the Spirit of my Mother in Heaven on several 
jubsequent occasions. I recognize Her as a dis- 
inctly separate entity from our Father in 
leaven, I have seen her character and majesty 
‘eflected in the bearing and stature of individual 
jomen on this earth who, through patience and 
great trials, are progressing along the same 
yathway that She once did. (Wed Robertson, "Look- 
ing Past the Veil," Summer 1981) 
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The issue of birth control tends to be a major 
dilemma in the lives of faithful couples, Even 
though they manage to subdue their appetites 
and passions until they are legally and lawfully 
wed, advice does not cease, Now that they are 
married, they are told, they can exercise their 
"power" and have the great blessing of "inviting 
spirits" into their home, A married couple must 
then decide how many invitations they can reason- 
ably extend or if they want to opt for holding 
"open house," The woman who cannot willingly 
anticipate a pregnancy as a consequence of any 
given sexual encounter may wonder if she is being 
selfish, worldly, or unfit. . . . Isn't it inter- 
esting that while the rest of the world is out 
there wondering if they are having enough fun 
with sex, Mormons are afraid they may be having 
too much? (Margarett W. Nieleen, "Sex and the 
Steter Saint,” Summer 1981) 


+ + « In both [of the Merrie Miss and Blazer 

B) lessons, the sentence appears, "When a boy 

or man receives the priesthood, he becomes a 
worker in God's kingdom," While this statement 
is true, it raises some questions: Was the boy 
not a worker in God's kingdom before? Can someone 
without the priesthood--for example, everyone 

in the girls' class including the teacher--be 
such a worker? The answer is obvious, and the 
attempt to create a difference in order to com- 
municate the importance of the priesthood where 
no difference really exists is problematic, 

+ + « One significant difference in the two les- 
sons comes in the discussion where both groups 
are asked to suggest ways to help priesthood 
holders perform their duties better, . . . For 
girls, it becomes the astonishingly deferential 
"allow a brother who is a priesthood holder to 
supervise decision-making when the father is 

not present." Surely it is more important that 
someone be qualified by information, interest, 
and judgment in making a decision than that he 
hold the priesthood, . . . The girls are further 
encouraged to. , . leave brother the bathroom 
on Sunday morning, press his clothes, shine his 
shoes, and help him memorize scriptures. . . . 
This list presents the unpleasant picture of 

a brother to whom everyone in the family, includ- 
ing the mother, defers, who expects the family 
schedule to revolve around his, who requires 
personal body services of the kind he should 
provide for himself . . . This is, in fact, the 
pattern in many LDS families we have observed--a 
far cry from healthy helpfulness and a mutual 


commitment to the same goals, I am deeply dis- 
tressed to see that it is institutionalized in 
these lessons for eleven-year-olds. . .. I am 
most disturbed, however, that the only examples 
using sex are all negative, that no positive 
aspects of sexuality are featured, and that no 
model of appropriate ways to think or talk about 
sex are shown, . . . "It was Heavenly Father 
who made men and women as they are," the lesson 
continues, "That is why little girls always 
have liked to play with dolls or something they 
ean mother, That is why boys play at more active 
masculine kinds of games," What might these 
statements suggest to girls who don't like dolls 


or who also like "active masculine kinds of games"? 


That they are unwomanly? That God failed in their 
case? Worse, what does it communicate about boys 
who dislike games and who enjoy nurturant activi- 
ties? Planting suspicion in the minds of girls 
against men with traits that might make them more 
successful husbands and fathers seems extremely 
counterproductive, (Lavina Fielding Anderson, 
"Messages From the Manuals," Fall 1981) 
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The Priesthood was often mentioned while I was 
cooking at our stake girls' camp last August, 
"The Priesthood" visited the camp most evenings. 
One morning "the Priesthood" even stayed for 
breakfast. . . . I think somebody is mixed up, 
maybe a lot of somebodies, . . . The men aren't 
the Priesthood; they do hold the Priesthood, 
which allows them to perform specific ordinances 
and give blessings that are recognized by the 
Lord, If we use the term "Priesthood" only to 
refer specifically to the power of God and its 
use on the earth, we won't confuse polishing 
a boy's shoes with honoring the Priesthood of 
God. . . . (Carrel Sheldon, "The Priesthood," 
Winter 1982) 


Honesty means exploring, for instance, the 
jealousy you feel even though jealousy is not 
a gospel principle, But if you can explore it 
and state it honestly, then I think you've been 
true to your art as well as to yourself, And 
I think you've been true to your membership, 
too. . . . Brother Merrill Bradshaw, the composer, 
has said to me, "You must continue to write, 
You've been a‘ bridge between your culture and 
the Mormon culture of today. But just remember 
one thing: Bridges get walked on." I learned 
a lot from that. He said something else that 
chastened yet pleased me, He said that he doesn't 
write his music for the Wasatch Front, and he 
doesn't write it for the Church as a whole, 
He writes it for the Lord. I've been happy with 
that. If what I write is not acceptable in one 
area of the Church, fine, I know it's acceptable 
to the Lord because it's basically honest. 
(Vernice Wineera Pere, "Bridging Two Cultures," 
Spring 1982) 
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Which leads to what I perceive as the greatest 
benefit of my returning to school, I learned 
to trust my children to be responsible for them- 
selves and, as a result, have gained tremendous 
respect for each of them, They have each devel- 
oped a strong sense of identity and self-confi- 
dence. An example of this ocourred recently 
when Zach, nine, was cleaning the refrigerator, 
He commented that he hadn't liked the idea of 
cleaning it, but once he started he sort of "got 
into it." In fact, he added that maybe someday 
he'd be on TV as a model househusband, I asked 
where he'd learned the term "househusband," and 
he informed me that more ads now showed men shop= 
ping and telling why they liked Thomas' English 
Muffins. And he wouldn't want to be called a 
housewife, After all, how would I like to be 
called a househusband? (Heather Symmes Cannon, 
"Getting Mom Through School," Spring 1982) 


Of the many qualities we share as humans, 
perhaps one of the most amazing is that we are 
literally sparked into being by someone's pas- 
sion--drawn from the realm of the spiritual to 
the physical--from hopes to embodied form, The 
vehicle of creation is passion. And even if 
the participants in the act are unaware of the 
divine dynamics of their intercourse, eternal 
laws prevail: What they give each other returns 
to them many times magnified, In their seed 
is the potential for the realization of "immor~ 
tality and eternal life" through the bringing 
forth of spirits who become their work and their 
glory. And all is accomplished through the power 
of a man and woman to act as gods--or more pre- 
cisely, through a perfect sharing between man 
and woman of priesthood power, (Linda Charney, 
"Reflections on Passion," Fall 1982) 


I am thirty-three, and I am a virgin. I don't 
like being a virgin at all. I'm pretty sure that 
I will continue to be one until I marry (if I do), 
because I feel a commitment to the Lord to keep 
that commandment, although I don't particularly 
like it, As well as finding myself to be an out- 
sider in both the Church society and the larger 
American society, I have to deal with a lot of dis- 


appointment if not despair, dreams that are slipping 


away, and many very real, very unfulfilled physical 
and emotional needs. (Name Withheld, "What Do You 
Do When You Don't?", Fall 1982) 
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. « « [AJs long as the role of women as exclu- 
sively wives and mothers is stressed, we as a 
people will find it difficult to separate any 
woman as an individual--a person--from her sexual 
identity. (Judy Duehku, "Brother Bennett, Sexiem, 
and the Handbook," Fall 1982) 


In our culture it is socially praiseworthy 
for me to be a "big help" at home, but there 
is something about being just a "big help" that 
doesn't settle right with me. A father's being 
a "big help" usually means that he has finally 
learned how to use the vacuum, put some clothes 
in the washing machine (though he will invari- 
ably mix darks with whites), and take the kids 
to McDonald's so that Mom won't have to cook 
dinner, In short, it usually means that his 
efforts are appreciated--but expendable, It 
also means that the value of his efforts have 
been inflated. Tasks that once belonged to the 
category of maternal duty suddenly become compas- 
sionate service when rendered by Dad. I guess 
what doesn't "settle right" with me is the insult 
of expendability and the embarrassment of inflated 
value. What I would really like is sincere recog- 
nition without condescension or exaggeration, 
(Michael Thomas Harward, "Breaking Role Barriers," 
Spring 1983) 
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Our Mormon culture does us a real service 
by rejecting the sexual obsession of the American 
macho male myth, Our culture does us a disser- 
vice, however, by replacing the macho myth with 
a sexual script that is equally obsessive and 
thus as great a barrier to the development of 
intimacy, The Mormon model combines reverence 
and fear, with the focus on the fear, We are 
taught that sex is dangerous and therefore that 
women are dangerous, We are taught to distrust 
ourselves and each other, We are told that sex 
is a powerful force that can sweep us away at 
any moment, destroying our lives, We therefore 
need to be eternally vigilant, constantly guarding 
ourselves against women and against intimacy. 
+» «+ « The analogies [comparing girls to chewed 
gum or bread with the butter licked off] were 
absurd, The implications were cruel and demean- 
ing. But the message was clear, Girls and women 
are commodities--those who have been touched 
by someone else are damaged goods, (Marvin 
Rytting, "Sexual Scripte,"” Spring 1983) 


The Answer to my Unanswerable Question has 
never come, That is the whole point of my story: 
Some answers don't come, Some tragedies remain 
senseless all of our lives, And some people 
walk over their precipices because of it. ... 
The view from that precipice is at once the most 
terrifying and the most important of a person's 
life. . . . For it is in that moment of vision 
that we are allowed, indeed asked, to judge the 
true and living God just as He will judge us 
later, It is then that we decide whether He 
will indeed be our god or whether something else 
will; whether we will love Him enough to accept 
His conditions or whether we will go with the 
demons--who only know but do not trust, In fact, 
we must then decide whether our love for God 
will be any more conditional than His for us. 
(Tamara J. Hinckley, "The Unanewerable Question," 
Spring 1984) 
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[Each] week I could go to Relief Society class 
and receive boosters to my guilt, The number 
of self-improvement lessons a Mormon woman re- 
ceives is staggering. I quit going to Mother 
Education lessons after a while, tired of blushing 
brides telling me to set my table with my best 
china and crystal so our children would be raised 
with the finer things of life, Mine had been 
raised with those nicer things, That's why there 
is no longer any china or crystal at our house, 
. « « There's even a holiday for guilt, It's 
called Mother's Day, . Husbands give tributes 
to wives they obviously haven't married yet... . 
(Marilyn Curtie White, "Guilt Trips,” Spring 1984) 
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The Cinderella °Fantasy~ 


We all have fantasies-~sexual fantasies. 

Mine are always more than slightly reminiscent 

of the fairy tale "Cinderella." In my fantasies, 
my sexuality is a drama of discovery, just as 
Cinderella's was. I am wonderful, bright, beauti- 
ful, innocent yet regal--but disguised and undis- 
covered. I am waiting for outside forces more 
powerful than myself to intervene, And then, 
suddenly, I am discovered, pursued, and ravished, 
My dream comes true. 


I must have read my little golden book of 
Cinderella a thousand times before I was ten. 
I loved the story. I still do. I still want 
it to come true, but I am no longer young enough 
to be a princess, I am thirty-three, and though 
I am wonderful, bright, beautiful, innocent yet 
regal, I remain disguised and undiscovered. 
The fairy godmother, the prince, the dance, the 
glass slippers, the pumpkin have all eluded me, 
everything except the mice--or rather rats. 
(I have known a few rats,) So now, at thirty- 
three, I wonder why it never happened. I wonder 
why I never emerged as the sparkling princess 
at the same moment that a dance and a prince 
were available, But most of all, I wonder why 
the dream never dies, 


The dream has always been there. When I was 
in the fifth grade, I had a crush on the most 
handsome boy in my class. Though I suspected 
that he really liked my best friend better than 
he liked me, I used to daydream after the comple-- 
tion of every math problem of the special moments 
he and I would share at some future recess. 

Just a look from him would make me blush, and 

I would forget all the speeches I had rehearsed 
to say to him, Later, in sixth and seventh 
grades, he did ask my best friend to some parties 
and some dances, He never asked me, I knew 

he never would, That fantasy faded, but there 
was always another--some other boy: Billy in 
the eighth grade, Craig in the ninth, Jim in 
the tenth, Dale in the eleventh and twelfth. 

I never went on a date through all my junior 
high and high school days, Despite my yearly 
disappointments, I knew there would be another 
year. Wext year I would be Cinderella. I would 
lose my disguise or my ten extra pounds or my 
acne or my braces or my shyness. I would be 
discovered, 


When I was in college, there was Barry whom 
I thought I loved, Barry who wrote to me for 
three years, Barry who would visit me every few 
months when he got a chance, and Barry who, when 
I told him I loved him, looked at me in utter 
amazement and went away. Even the hurt of that 





experience didn't shatter my dream. There was 
always next year, I was only twenty-three. 
Surely this was my time to be discovered. 


Then there was Andy who left after one month 
because he had met another girl, Willy who left 
with my best term paper on Hamlet, and there 
was Kenneth, Kenneth, who came from the right 
Mormon family, who had had the right education, 
who had the right friends, and who thought I 
was not quite "right"--except now and then, 
Kenneth who came and left, and came and left, 
and came and left for eight years. Kenneth 
taught me about Mormon Cinderella--the smiley, 
eute, sweet, fun, compliant Relief Society presi- 
dent with big boobs. A Mormon Cinderella was 
his fantasy. Kenneth taught me that, although 
I was Mormon, I did not have the qualifications 
for Mormon Cinderella, except maybe the boobs. 
At twenty-three, I believed him. My dream was 
beginning to erode. For the first time in my 
life, it occurred to me that they might have 
had the ball and I had not been invited because 
I hadn't been appropriately smiley, cute, sweet, 
fun, and/or compliant. Perhaps I was not merely 
disguised but defective, Kenneth, whom I wanted 
for my prince, had discovered me and still found 
me lacking. 


Now the dream became a painful nightmare, 
so painful that I determined to destroy it. 
Having barely come out, I went into hiding, hos- 
tile and efficient during the day and hysterical 
and depressed at night. I had new fantasies 
about being a truck driver, a hooker, or a cop. 
If I could not be Mormon Cinderella, perhaps 
I would not be Mormon at all. I wrote hate mail 


to my fairy godmother, spit at anyone who looked 
remotely like a prince or princess, and spent 
a lot of time looking for glass slippers to smash. 


Then, after eight years of trying to kill 
my dreams, a handsome prince came along who 
thought I was Cinderella. Not Mormon Cinderella-- 
he cared little for that--but I was his Cinder- 
ella. I was discovered, pursued, ravished. 
I was taken to the ball. Then, much to my sur- 
prise, in the middle of the dance, the clock 
struck twelve, and I was called home-~cosmically. 
I remembered I was a Mormon, Wearing both my 
slippers, I left my prince, I would not pass 
that way again. But I still have my glass slip- 
pers, and I know I was once, for a moment, 
Cinderella, 


My dream has been revived, but it has not 
been fulfilled. At thirty-three I am certain 
that I can be both Mormon and Cinderella for 
me, but I am uncertain that I can be Mormon and 
Cinderella for a Mormon prince. Still the dream 
continues. 


It has taken me thirty-three years to make 
peace with my fantasy. I have finally learned 
that I must take time to mourn the loss of each 
year that passes without the fulfillment of my 
dream; to mourn so that my losses do not distort 
my life; to mourn so that I do not lose touch 
with my feelings, my goals, my identity. Even 
though I am alone, I must not deny that I am 
a sexual being. I am not a mind without a body, 
ideas without feelings, a saint without sexual- 
ity. I do not wish to harbor delusions. I real- 
ize that saying, "Maybe next year at thirty-four" 
is not the same as saying, "Maybe next year at 
fourteen." 


I do not wish to put on a cheery, Mormon face 
and stay busy in order to define out of myself 
my very real grief. Nor do I wish to be immobil- 
ized by despair, becoming the Mormon martyr-- 

a teary-eyed, humorless recluse, buried under 
sixty pounds of overweight and hostility, waiting, 
always waiting, for there to be justice in the 
universe. My dream must still live, It is an 
integral part of my psyche, and to kill it would 
be to destroy a vital part of myself. Somewhere 
between the mourning of loss and the hope of 
discovery lies the balance necessary for living-- 
full living in the here and now without delusions 
and without despair. 


Bonnie Shaw 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Fall 1982 


Confessions of a °Feminist’s Son 


Last night, as I readily accepted the chance 
to take four-year-old Amy to Boston for the day, 
took chili from the freezer to thaw for the next 
day's supper, and looked at my room and thought, 
"I must rearrange and vacuum tomorrow," the real- 
ization that has been growing in me the last 
ten years became fact--I want to be a homemaker. 
Some of you feminists may moan, "Another one 
of those destined to spend her life at the wash- 
ing machine and behind a stove." Well, you're 
all wrong. I'm the SON of a feminist mother. 


In analyzing exactly why I aspire to be a 
homemaker, I came up with two possibilities: 
I either want to be something my mother isn't, 
or I desire the comforts of independence and 
liberation from traditional male roles. 


Maybe it started with the morning when the 
blender was screaming, the eggs were boiling 
over, and the toast was cold in the toaster while 
my mom sat five feet away at the kitchen table 
typing her last paper for her masters degree. 

I looked at what I thought my mother wanted out 
of life and said to myself, I'll do it myself, 
and grabbed the nearest box of Cheerios, Cheer- 
ios led to omelets. 


Is EXPONENT I 


Or it could have started when I found that 
my all-cotton shirts had been in the dryer for 
a week and that they were really not fit to wear. 
That started my monitoring the dryer so that 
I could save my clothes when the dryer stopped, 
Monitoring the dryer led to doing my own wash. 


Or it may have started when I would ask to 
have my jeans sewn up and they would lie in the 
"needs to be fixed pile” until I had forgotten 
I ever owned them, This led to proficiency on 
the sewing machine. 


Although these initial instances may have 
fostered my skills, they didn't lead to my desire 
to be a homemaker. While my mother may not place 
cooking, washing, and sewing highest on her list 
of priorities, she is a more than adequate domes- 
tic-type mother, The reason for my aspiration 
to be a homemaker is that I am very satisfied 
with the independence I gain through homemaking. 
I think everyone has these desires to be indepen- 
dent, yet the necessary stimulus to develop them 
may not have been part of his childhood. 


My homemaking skills have been magnified since 
I left home two years ago. Because my summer 
roommate couldn't even peel a carrot, the shop- 


ping and cooking responsibilities were left to 
me, I went from steaks to quiche lorraine, en- 
chiladas, and moo shi pork with mandarin pan- 
cakes. Now I won't even consider buying pre- 
processed food, and I take great pride in my soups 
and sauces, At my fraternity house, I was nomi- 
nated housemother and had the privilege of sew- 
ing up jeans for thirty-seven of my classmates. 


My skills and tendencies toward homemaking 
have caused only minor problems. Friends give me 
funny looks when I tell them I can't play hockey 
any longer because I have to go home and make 
supper. My crew coach wondered who his crew cap- 
tain was when I brought my three-year-old sister 
to practice one morning. And my best friend won- 
dered if I were joking when he saw me restoring an 
old treadle sewing machine. But I don't think my 
homemaking has caused any major ill effects. I 
still aspire to have an MIT Sc.D, in Mechanical 
Engineering, I weightlift and shotgun shoot to 
keep up the masculine image, and my mother tells 
me I'll make a good missionary companion, I just 
hope I don't have trouble finding a wife who is 
willing to work to support me. 


Karl Thatcher Ulrich 
Italy Rome Mission 
Summer 1980 


Speak 








Mormon Friendships 


One of the reasons I feel it is difficult 
to establish good friendships within the Church 
is that it seems Church members are more reluc- 
tant to disclose themselves as they really are. 
Perhaps this is due to a fear of admitting to 
others (and therefore themselves) areas where- 
in they do not concur with or live up to the 
many criteria and expectations set forth by the 
Church, Despite our doctrinal challenges to 
be individualistic and our dare-to-be-different 
banner outside of the Church, within the Church 
there exists a very real pressure to conform 
to the "good Mormon" stereotype. Although in 
this life all of us are supposed to be on the 
road to working out our problems/imperfections, 
it is interesting how easy it is to feel com- 
pelled to act as if we were already there, (Karen 
S. Smith, San Diego, California, March 1975) 


+ + » Friends who will not only listen but will 
look at alternatives with me, who will question 
my way of looking at my problems, test the prac- 
ticality of my solutions with me, and yet affirm 
me and my choices apart from their opinions are 
the most helpful. . . . Sharing increases recip- 
rocal sharing and seems to increase my capacity 
for trusting others, Letting others see how 

we struggle can often help others in their own 
problems, , .. However, there are real dangers 
that can come from discussing problems with oth- 
ers, We may at times misjudge the capabilities 
for trust and loyalty that others have, I think 
it is wiser to enter relationships rather slowly 
so that we can place trust carefully. We may 
easily overexpose ourselves, Protecting yet 
exposing our feelings are necessary but difficult 
ingredients in good relationships since they 
often seem to be opposing forces. ... (Marybeth 
Raynes Black, Salt Lake City, Utah, June 1976) 


Infertility 


I have no magic formulas for dealing with pain, 
Friends and relatives are indispensable; but in 
the final analysis, one must experience this a- 
lone, My first Suggestion, and the most impor- 
tant one, is not to be afraid of grief. Whether 
it's because you can't conceive a baby or carry 
it to full term, it is important to let yourself 
grieve. When I could actually articulate the 
bitterness and anger I felt with the Lord . . . 
it was a spiritual and emotional purging, Getting 
the grief out helps you to get on with your life 
and to direct your energies in more positive and 
more assured areas of accomplishments, All that 
pain is vital to bring you to the point where you 
can say, "I've had it." To tie up your identity 
with a situation over which you have no control 
can only lead to continued despair, (Peggy Sher- 
lock, Arlington, Massachusetts, Summer 1978) 


+ + » When I stopped looking for the ten-easy- 
steps program to help infertile couples, I dis- 
covered a real source of strength-~a personal re- 
lationship with Jesus Christ. When I stopped 
asking why and started listening, He gave peace 
to my troubled soul, The guilt is gone. The 
grief is still there, but it is more of a longing 
than unbearable sorrow, I have grown through 
this experience. I have more compassion, I have 
learned to mourn with those that mourn. And 
after adopting a very special child and having 
some very sacred spiritual experiences in the 
process, I know that the Lord is guiding my life, 
The spirit of the Lord has said to me, as He said 
to Joseph Smith, "all these things shall give thee 
experience, and shall be for thy good." (Nancy 
Proctor, Bowie, Maryland, Summer 1978) 


Adoption 


Our daughter and her husband have three adopted 
children, so I am the fortunate grandmother of 
three very valued and worthwhile people, The 
thoughtless, though not maliciously meant, recent 
remark of a neighbor prompts me to write this let- 
ter. I mentioned to this woman that our daughter 
and her husband have three adopted children and 
she said, "Well, they are not like your own, but 
they are better than nothing." I made no reply 
to this unsolicited comment, .. . 


There are three days of each year on which I 
Say a very special and sincere prayer. These 
days are the birthdays of my three adopted grand- 





children, and the prayers are for the natural 
mothers of these children, I pray that these 
young women, wherever they may be, will be com 
forted and consoled about the dear children that 
they released for adoption, with the assurance 
and peace of knowing that they are loved and 
cherished. (Mre. Irene CG, Guilliam, Nampa, 
Idaho, Fatt 1978) 


+ « « I had been a little concerned during the 
waiting lest there not be a spontaneous desire 
to kiss and cuddle a little stranger, I need 
never have worried. All the emotions were there 
the moment I held him--all the delights of touch- 
ing one's flesh and blood child, . . . He, who 
is now a father himself, has from the very first 
been a blessing in our family. How often I have 
wished the girl who gave him birth could know 
that--or would it bring more pain than peace? 
(Ina J. Hobson, El Cajon, California, Fall 1978) 


« + « Should our adopted children someday 
question their origins, or even set out to search 
for their natural parents, we will feel only that 
such is their privilege, We will be secure in 
the knowledge that we have provided them the 
home, the security, and the nurturing and love 
when it was desperately needed, Then, as with 
all children, we will gradually let go of them in 
order that they can grow into independence and be 
free to work out their own places in this life 
and in the eternities. (Cheryl L. Lyon, Provo, 
Utah, Fall 1978) 


Community Involvement 


I recently discovered a rather unsettling 
malady that a friend of mine identified as "liy- 
ingroom liberalism." "Livingroom liberalism" 
is a curious phenomenon in which the guilt for 
neglecting our social and Christian responsibili- 
ties is effectively resolved, not by charitable 
acts, but by the mere discussion of pressing 
social issues and needs, Thus, the more vehe- 
mently, intensively, and frequently we talk about 
what ought to be done, the less we actually have 
to do to soothe an aching conscience, . . 
(Lorie Winder, Winter 1979) 


Depression 


+ + . If someone close to you is depressed, what 
can you do to help him or her? We tend to want 
to make someone's pain go away, to want to do 
anything to bring her relief, But it is important 
to remember that you can't make someone else's 
depression go away, as you can't eliminate her 
grief or loss, You can comfort her and love 
her and let her know that you care, For this 
reason, offering advice isn't very helpful, even 
though it is a very normal and common response, 
Listening is what you need to do, and listening 
can be hard, We don't want to hear of someone's 
Pain or sorrow, We don't want pain and sorrow 
to exist. When we listen, we are forced to face 
suffering, and it hurts, It is also hard to 
know what to say to a depressed person-~speaking 
is what she needs; nods and murmured responses 
are enough from you. . . . Don't be frightened 
if a friend expresses anger with the Lord when 
she is depressed. It really doesn't mean she 
has necessarily lost her testimony, and it 
shouldn't threaten yours, Unfortunately, one 
aspect of severe depression or grief is a feeling 
of being cut off from the Lord. He's promised 
comfort, and you've prayed for it and the pain 
and sorrow still hurt unbearably. In Gethsemane, 
even Christ repeated, "Oh my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me." I know 
what He meant, My cup is less bitter, but still 
more than I want. It is very hard for me to 
identify as strongly with the rest of this quote: 
"Nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt." 
I don't have Christ's fullness of understanding 
about what God's will implies, I'm afraid it 
includes more pain, and I don't want it. There- 
fore, it's hard for me to say, "All right, I'll 
accept it." If I can't be spared pain, at least 
I want the Lord to soothe me and make it easier, 
There are many interpretations of Christ's words 
from the cross, "My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?" To me, this says God won't do 

it for us, We must work through our sorrows, 
Why we need this experience, I don't begin to 
truly understand. But Christ's example says 

to me, "That's the way it is." (Heather Cannon, 
Arlington, Massachusetts, Spring 1979) 


Women’s Movement 


While I have always enjoyed my friendships 
with women, the women's movement has changed my 
attitudes about women, Now I not only enjoy 
the warm companionship, but I also genuinely 
respect the opinions and have a much greater 
sense of the overall worth of women, I feel 
that I am with wise and knowing people when dis- 
cussing any topic with them, (Judy R, Dushku, 
Watertown, Massachusettes, Fall 1979) 


Family Size 


+ + + Here in northeastern Ohio I doubt there 

is a Mormon mother who feels any pressure to have 
a large family, Families all around us tend to 
be either Small or Very Small--Mormon families 
not excluded. Ours is the largest family in the 
ward, But one woman's experience is another 
woman's emotional support. My sister lives in 
Orem, where her family of five is regarded as 

a good start. But I think it has added to my 
problems to have social pressure running the 
other way. It would be nice to have people stand 
up and cheer every time you announced a pregnancy 
instead of having to deal with "Oh my Gawd! 

How are you ever going to manage???" . , . I 
will be the first to admit that I've had my 

dark moments over this family of mine . . .but 
I've learned something in the past two or three 
years--something so basic and elemental that 

I'm surprised I overlooked it: "That which we 
persist in doing becomes easier for us, not that 
the nature of the thing itself has changed, but 
that our power to do has increased," Now, Heber 
J. Grant, I have it on good authority, was never 
pregnant or he could not have made such a vast 
general statement. In my experience, persistence 
applied to pregnancies does not make them any 
easier, but I cannot think of any other aspect 


, of parenting to which that statement does not 


apply. (Rebecca Chandler, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, Spring 1980) 


+ + « Having children has been, for us, a little 
like paying tithing. Logically it is hard to 
see how giving up ten percent will help us pros- 
per, But in keeping the commandments, we find 
that somehow our capacities have increased. 
(Marnie Leavitt, San Jose, California, Spring 
1980) 


Sonia Johnson 


+ » » There is pain in giving up the cherished 
illusion that the Church is perfect, but there 
is also growth. Examining my testimony and feel- 
ings about the Church was a long, painful process 
with my first disillusionment, but has become 
easier with successive ones, I have discovered 
that my testimony of the gospel isn't based on 
the workings of the Church, . . . Where I used 

to say that I love the gospel and tolerate the 
Church, in the past few years I've grown to love 
the Church, too, It offers incomparable oppor- 
tunities for challenge and growth and for real 
service to the Lord and His people, It pains 

me when there are problems which cause both the 
Church and its members to be hurt. But I can't 
withdraw my love for or allegiance to the Church, 
for I, too, fall short. (Carrel H. Sheldon, 
Arlington, Massachusetts, Winter 1980) 


Much has been said about how Sonia and the 
Mormons for the ERA have negatively affected po- 
tential converts to the Church with their expo- 
sures of Church political activities. It isa 
sad irony, however, that many more might be dis- 
couraged by the now widespread image of the 
Church as anti-feminist or, at least, as unsympa- 
thetic to women. Many of my women friends who had 
never heard of Sonia Johnson and probably per- 
ceived the Church--especially since its highly suc- 
cessful T.V. spot campaigns on family life--as the 
great American family-centered church until this 
past December, now have a new more negative view 
of the Church, For the first week after Sonia was 
excommunicated, I felt defensive and embarrassed 
by all the comments from these friends, But now 
I just feel sad, and I pray heartily that women 
will have successes in teaching the Gospel to other 
women as President Kimball, in his recent Women's 
Fireside address, said they would in these last 
days, It will require the support and efforts of 
many of us to counter the effects of the Church's 
bad image caused by the current publicity. (Judy 
R, Dushku, Watertown, Maseachusette, Winter 1980) 


+ + « This very complex and tragic incident 
seemed to crystallize for me two distinct types 
of responses, One is an urge to reconcile and 
harmonize-~-even though it might necessitate loss 
of charity toward another. The other response-- 
the one that I hope to incorporate--is a willing- 
ness to live with ambiguity and dissonance, not 
attempting to resolve at anyone else's expense 
some of the problematic issues, but instead de- 
veloping a willingness to endure what we cannot 
harmonize or understand, (Bonnie Bobet, Berkeley, 
California, Winter 1980) 


+ » « But the trouble with this [Sonia Johnson's 
excommunication] case, as with the Equal Rights 
Amendment, is that it is highly emotional, Highly 
emotional issues separate, polarize, alienate, 
They generate strong feelings precisely because 
they are based on moral judgments such as good 
vs. evil, right vs, wrong, In evaluating such 
an issue, we choose a position according to what 
we perceive as good and right, This is fine; 

we muet stand for what we perceive as good and 
right, But there is a tendency to judge those 
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who support opposing positions (and often we 

see any position that varies from our own as 
opposing) as evil and wrong. We may condemn 

and abandon another without ever hearing what 
that person has to say. Or if we do listen, 

we may react with anger to assertions that vali- 
date her conclusions and to questions that threat- 
en our own, Consequently, we may be pushed to 

a more narrow, more adamant stance than we really 
meant to assume, We feel we cannot admit error 
or change attitudes without "losing face," and 

so communication is severed, hostility increases, 
and factions are irreconcilable, (Susan Hove, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Winter 1980) 


Half-hour with the Prophet 


If the Prophet asked me to spend a half hour 
with him discussing women's issues, I would want 
to tell him how much I sense that some of the 
women around me are groping for direction and 
definition and dialogue from the confusion that 
is going on around us--in and out of the Church-- 
with the uprooting of accepted past mores, aD 
experience this even more among the younger women 
who teach with me in Primary and from my daugh- 
ters and their friends when they are home from 
college, It isn't that these women necessarily 
agree or disagree with what either the Church 
or the world is saying about women's issues, 
but rather that they express an urgency to be 
part of the discussion. They want to express 
the feelings that come from their reading, think- 
ing, praying, listening, and from the promptings 
of their own souls, They feel there is no real 
forum at this time for them to express their 
ideas and concern, ... (Shirley Gee, Richland, 
Washington, Winter 1981) 


Coping with Handicaps 


. » « My sons and daughters are capable in the 
kitchen, at the ironing board, the washing ma~ 
chine, and at cleaning house, When they left 
home, they were well prepared, This wheelchair 
has never given me pleasure, but it has contrib= 
uted to the education of my children, Judging by 
the results, it was a wonderful tool. (Lorraine 
Henriod, Salt Lake City, Utah, Spring 1981) 


Sisterhood 


Within the Church structure sisterhood seems 
more a dream to me than reality, It seems that 
true, loving, supportive sisterhood ought to be 
what one finds at church; but honest, open com- 
munication is more rare than spiritual gifts, 

This makes sisterhood a problem for women in a 
ward, We just don't open our mouths and let our- 
selves be known at Relief Society, Our efforts of 
assigning meals to be taken to new mothers seems 
an outward sign of an inward lack--the lack of 
real friends, We can't make friends without 
sharing our lives, and we lack the opportunity and 
the trust to do that at Church. Often, we don't 
trust other Mormon women not to criticize us, not 
to judge us as lacking if we actually say what we 
think or expose our lives as they really are. We 
let this lack of trust stop us from speaking out. 
We've been taught to expect others to be threat- 
ened by the truth about us. We feel we need to be 
less than totally honest so as not to hurt any- 
one's "testimony." Good grief! Anyone struggling 
with her testimony would only be helped by an en- 
vironment where she could express herself, Sis- 
terhood is not some mystical stuff that is be- 
stowed on the faithful, It's attainable, but only 
when we create it together. (Carrel H. Sheldon, 
Arlington, Massachusetts, Summer 1981) 


To me, sisterhood is different from Priesthood; 
unless I equate Priesthood with brotherhood-~and 
I don't. From Primary through Sunday School to 
Relief Society, I have learned that Priesthood is 
power, God's power on earth, (Priesthood is cap- 
italized, sisterhood is not.) Sisterhood is love, 
support, tenderness, and sustenance, It also im- 
plies common goals, bonds and sorrow that are 
shared, Brotherhood has always had similar con- 
notations. . . . (RevaBeth Russell, Summer 1981) 


Sexuality 


. » « Could we not perhaps teach that we are 
all sensual beings? Appreciating a sunset, en- 
joying the taste of a good meal, feeling the 
rain on your face, being in tune with a great 
symphony--these are all sensual experiences, 
Sexuality is a small but integral part of the 
great whole, We feel okay about being in touch 
with what is beautiful and pleasurable in life 
din these other areas; accepting the things that 
are pleasing to our physical bodies sexually-- 
"within the bounds the Lord has set"--should 
be no different, (Julene Morgan, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Spring 1982) 


We do not encourage our youth to give thinking 
answers to questions in church classes, Opinion 
questions are frequently met only with icy stares 
Would it help if they were taught that there is 
often more than one successful solution to a prob- 
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lem and that 
and still be 
fit into the 
this, It is 
answers, but 
est gifts--creativity? (Geraldine Woodward, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, Spring 1982) 


adults can have differing opinions 

active in the Church? We do not all 
same safe mold, Let our youth know 
easy to teach them to give pat, safe 


Mormon Women and Education 


. « « I would first like to suggest three men- 
tal exercises for a bright, young, single woman. 
First, pretend that by some means you had access 
to a prophecy that told you that a wonderful mar- 
riage would come your way but not until you were 
thirty or thirty-five or forty. In the meantime, 
you are on your own; your life and its meaning are 
your sole responsibility. How would your plans 
change? Why not embark on those plans anyway? 

If other opportunities come along, you can switch; 
nothing is lost. Second, consider for a minute 
how you would view your future if you were a male, 
Of course, in your plans, you take into account 
the fact that you are female, just as you take 
into account any other important fact, But this 
mental exercise may help you focus on what you 
truly love, what you really wish to include in 
your life, what the most important talents are 
that your Heavenly Father has given you. (Karen 
Lynn, Summer 1982) 


Ten-year Reunion 


The last thing I want to say is something 
I have learned to be true: There is no justice 
in this life; there is often no reward for vir- 
tuous acts in this life; you cannot expect good 
things to happen to you because you do good things 
and because you sacrifice, You may do just things 
all your life, and you may go to your grave be- 


trayed, But still, you must try to live justly 
in an unjust world. (Victoria Grover-Swank , 
Fall 1983) 


My grandfather Jones was told in his patri- 
archal blessing that he would live as long as 
he wanted to, so when he had done that, he died. 
He was not really ill; he was just ninety-eight 
years old and tired of it all. My mother called 
us at school to tell us, and I drove to his home 
with my sister Elizabeth, On the way down, we 
decided that it had been years since we'd been 
in Grandfather Jones's attic and that we would 
dearly love to climb the rickety steps to see 
what treasures he had hidden there, We knew 
it would be risky because we would be over the 
heads of all the people downstairs, and we knew 
that our mother probably wouldn't like us doing 
it, You see, we were not children; we were both 
very grown-up. 


When there was an opportunity while everyone 
was busily talking, we very carefully opened 
the creaky door and climbed stealthily up the 
stairs, They did oreak, and we were sure that 
we were going to be caught. Finally, we got 
to the top, We had to be careful where we 
stepped, lest we end up on top of the people 
downstairs, We finally got ourselves to the 
side of the attic where we could see things, 
when the door opened again, We quickly crouched 
down behind some trunks and watched two more 
people sneaking up the stairs, As they got to 
where we could see them, we heard someone gig- 
gling, and it wasn't us, and it wasn't our two 
brothers coming up the stairs. It was another 
brother and sister who were hiding in the corner. 
Well, we all managed to get there, and we managed 
to see the treasures that our grandfather had 
in his attic, And the most interesting ones 
of all were ourselves. (Lela Coons, Warwick, 
Rhode Island, Fall 1983) 


The Last ‘Ten Years 


. « + I love Exponent II, Each issue causes 

me to open all my boxes and examine my integrity. 
It speaks so closely to my soul, and yet I share 
so little of that communion with my outward life. 
I speak softly of my frustrations within the 
Church because I wish to be a force for good with- 
in and have seen too many people labeled "out" 
whose words fall on deaf ears, But change is 
slow, and my soft speaking has caused me to feel 
isolated and at times without integrity... - 

I thought the only appropriate outlet for my 
talents was the Church, So I became the best. 

I was the best visual aid maker, the best deco- 
rating committee chairman, the best teacher, 

I was very clever, Clever, cleverer, cleverest. 
But what difference did it make? What is left 

in life after you have decorated one more table 
and wowed "them" one more time? The "thems" 

just went home and folded laundry. I felt boxed 
in by my role in life, ...1T1 know that there 
are not boxes in heaven and that there need not 
be on earth. They only confine us, and our Heav- 
enly Father wants growth, Souls are so fragile 
and so sacred, You cannot soar ina box. (Wancy 
Proctor, Bowie, Maryland, Spring 1984) 


what does that do to one of the great- 
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